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“The rains descend and the floods 
come,’’ which makes the grass grow 
and the farmers blue. But every 
farmer should be able to profit by 
such weather. While some of our 
crops are injured by the continuous 
rains, yet our pigs which we turned 
into the oat patch are gaining so as 
to balance losses by having so much 
nice succulent crab grass to eat. 

It would take at present prices for 
corn, about 55 cents per day to give 
the same results that one acre of fall 
oats, with the weeds and grass on it, 
is furnishing our pigs; at this rate 
for forty days it would amount to 
$22 per acre. Now let us see how 
much it costs: 134 bushels seed oats 
at 50 cents per bushel, 75 cents; 
plowing and sowing $1; total, $1.75. 

Can you cultivate an acre in corn 
for less than $7.50, including all the 
work from the first furrow to husk- 
ing or shucking the corn? Here are 
two items that we should take into 
consideration: the improvement in 
the land and the work of feeding out 
this corn. It is true thatit takes 
but a few minutes each day, but they 
will count. Ten minutes a day will 
count one hour a week, and in six 
weeks there isa full half day gone. 

Do you see the point? The hogs 
will scatter the manure over the 
land better than we can. That same 
place will make us another crop of 
hog feed and at the same time great- 
ly improve. But we must spend 
some more work and seed on it. 
About the first or middle of July we 
will plant it to cow peas, and, about 

20 days from planting, let the pigs 
goback to keep the grass down so 
that the work of cultivating will not 
cost us over 40 cents per acre. 

You want to know what we are go- 
ing to do with the pigs during those 
three weeks? Well, we have a pea 
patch ready for them, (just as ad- 
vised in a former article in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer.) Though the peas 
are a little late, yet they will be 
ready tor us when wanted, and what 
the peas lack the grass will supply. 
So you can readily see the great 
saving of time and labor of this sys- 
tem. If it were adopted by all the 
farmers in Eastern Carolina, they 
would have a plenty of meat to sell. 
While the price is high, instead ot a 
frown upon their faces when the 
price was named, they would have a 
broad smile. Every farmer knows 
who has tried it that hogs kept ina 
pasture are almost free from cholera. 

Another lesson we have learned 
from the rains is the importance of 
tile or under ground drainage. We 
made a box and put it in a ditch that 
We wanted co fill up, and it proved a 
perfect success. The day after a 
soaking rain the land over this drain 
was dry so that it could be worked. 

Harry FARMER. 
Columbus Co., N. C. 
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The only axiom or proverb suit- 
able to be applied to farming, espe- 
Clally in the South, may be a very 
old proverb slightly changed. “Every 
farmer should learn that wherever 
his lot may be cast to learn there- 
With to be discontinued.’ I do not 
Mean to become a grumbler, because 
very one knows that no further 
lesson is needed on that line. Whole- 
Some discontent will all existing 
Methods is pervading the West, 
leading to such a revolution in agri- 
culture as has never been witnessed 
before. When wholesome discontent 
Pervades the great body of persons 
ccnpied in agriculture in the South 
sheep-growing will not be stopped 
fither by the cur dog or by inertia 
Within another generation this 
Country will export fine wools of 


*very grade, and will compel the | 


Ww = e 
°ol-growers of other sections to 


~ Up the semi-barbarous methods 
hae Pampas of the Argentine, of 
—e of Australia and or our 
mo es in the Western Territories, 
ca adopt intelligent and intensive 
“ hods, of which the Piedmont 
Plateau and the uplands of Georgia, 
tbama and Mississippi will become 


za, teat and intelligent center.— 
ward Atkinson. 





The Department of Agriculture is 
contemplating a good deal of work 
during the coming fiscal year which 
will result in 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF NEW INDUS- 
TRIES 


and the extension of those now just 
begun. These will include the pro- 
duction of cereals from which maca- 
roni can be made, and encouraging 
the establishment of factories at 
which this product will te produced ; 
expanding the rice industry, and 
fostering the date palm, and the pro- 
duction of tea. Practical tests of 
great benefit to the cotton industry 
will be made, as wellas to induce the 
production of bulbs such as,hyacinths 
and tulips, most of which are now 
imported. The encouragement of 
tree planting of all varieties, includ- 
ing those which produce nuts, will 
be sought after. 

Secretary Wilson is an ardent be- 
liever in the future production in 
the United States of practically 
everything that we need. Especially 
is he interested in 
THE EXTENSION OF SUGAR CTLTIVA- 

TION. 

‘‘Within ten years,’’ he says, ‘‘the 
United States will produce all of its 
own sugar. I may be oversanguine, 
but I believe my judgment is correct. 
Any one of the States of Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, or Nebraska, could pro. 
duce from beets all the sugar needed 
in the United States. Over forty 
factories will be at work this fall, 
many with increased capacity. The 
principles now applied to this indus- 
try have heretofore been used in the 
production of oil. The juice is got- 
ten out of the beets by diffusion, and 
run in pipes to the central factory. 
There is activity in the sugar indus- 
try from New York to California. 
There hus been a steady growth in 
those sections during the last four 
years. But there has been a pause 
since the discussion of the Porto 
Rican question began. When that 
discussion began capital hesitated to 
advance money to be invested in the 
sugar beet industry in this country. 
There is no doubt about the ability 
of our people to make sugar in com- 
petition with any other sugar mak- 
ersin the world, that is, as soon as 
we have had time to apply American 
ingenuity in the field and factory 
and to utilize the by-products.”’ 

According to the Secretary, most 
farmers are 
NEGLECTING THE WEALTH THAT LIES 

IN THESE BY-PRODUCTS. 

The compressed pulp of the sugar 
beet, he says, is valuable to the dairy 
cow as the entire beet, because the 
extraction of the sugar leaves every- 
thing required by the cow, as it gets 
the necessary sugar from fodders. 
“T expect,’’ he continues, ‘‘to see a 
combination of sugar and butter 
raising become common on the farms 
in the sugar belt. The by-products 
will pay all the expense of raising 
the crop. These crops easily aver- 
age twelve tons to the acre in many 
States, making sugar beets worth 
about $50 an acre. Sugar and but- 
ter are composed of carbonaceous 
matter, which comes from the atmo- 
sphere and does not deplete the soil 
of its plant food, providing the 
refuse from the cow stables is re- 
turned to the soil. 

‘“‘A tremendous impetus would be 
given toa dairy neighborbood by 
each farmer growing enough sugar 
beets to give him pulp enough to 
feed his dairy cows. He would then 
not be put to the expense of buying 
mill feed, oil cake, bran, glucose fac- 
tory meal, and would thus make the 
neighborhood independent of mills 
located long distances away. When 
once this combination is brought 
about it will continue. The farmer, 
by pressing the water out of the 
pulp, would be able to pile it up in a 
crib as he does oil cake, to be fed to 
the dairy cows in the winter as re- 
quired. The by-products should be- 
long to the farmet who grows the 
beets. He should ell only the sugar 
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“Our . Will learn,’’ concluded 
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necessary to beet growing will thor- 
oughly clean lands of weeds of every 
kind. The farmers will learn that 
beets should not be grown on the 
same field oftener than once in four 
years. Between the growing of the 
two crops of beets such crops as 
clover, cow peas, or vetches should in- 
tervene, to store the soil with nitro- 
gen. The topsof the beets should 
be left on the ground and plowed 
under, as they contain a large per- 
centage of mineral plant food. The 
arid States have the richest beets be- 
cause of the richness of the soil, the 
plant food not having been leached 
out of it by rainfall.’’ 

Congressmen who have experienced 
great difficulty on account of the 
small number of seeds allotted to 
them will probably be glad to know 
their allowance this year will be 
practically double that received pre- 
viously. In addition to doubling the 
allotment of seeds, 

EAOH CONGRESSMAN WILL HAVE FIFTY 

TREES 

at his disposal. They will be of differ- 
ent varieties, selected particularly 
with a view to suiting the climate in 
which they will be grown. Many 
of these will be nut trees, such as 
pecans and other varieties which 
will grow in this country. Secretary 
Wilson ,determined to distribute 
trees with a hope of implanting a 
love of trees in the breasts of the 
people and inciting them to follow 
the example set by the Department 
as well as to have a permanent show- 
ing for the money expended. In ad- 
dition to the trees distributed, 38,- 
300,384 packets of seeds will be dis- 
tributed. Each Congressman will 
have ai his disposal 14,000 packages 
of vegetable seeas, 400 of flowers, 
110 of tobacco, 40 of cotton, 30 of 
lawn grass, 25 of sugar beets, 50 of 
forage crops, 220 bulbs, 150 straw- 
berries, and 40 of grapes. The straw- 
berries will be of new and rare varie- 
ties and the grapes are yet to be 
selected. A. B. Marriort. 

Washington, D. C. 
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WAS IT FORTY CENTS LOSS OR FORTY 
DOLLARS GAIN? 


There are two lessons to be learned 
from the following interesting anec- 
dote: One teaches the value of rape ; 
the other teaches the importance of 
properly applying what is learned 
from experience. We quote from 
Wallace’s Farmer : 

A farmer who bought forty pounds 
of rape seed for forty cents last year 
dropped into Livingston’s seed store 
the other day, and on being asked 
how his rape seed did, replied in 
somewhat emphatic language, ‘‘No 
more of your rape for me. I bought 
five pounds of it last yearand the 
pesky chickens ate every bit of it 
uD.” 

“How ,many chickens did you 
have?”’ 

“Oh, four or five hundred.”’ 

“And they lived on the rape all 
summer ?”’ 

‘Did they do well?’’ 

‘“Splendidly.’’ 

“So then you got first-class sum- 
mer feed for four or five hundred 
chickens for forty cents. Do you 
think you lost the forty cents? Is it 
not quite probable that you have 
gained forty dollars and got first- 
class feed for your chickens all sum- 
mer long for about eight or ten cents 
a head?”’ 

We some times hear experiment 
station professors dispute about the 
proper interpretation to put upon ex- 
periments. Prof. Shaw said the 
other day that it was no difficult 
matter to conduct an experiment but 
that it took a wise man to interpret 
it correctly. This farmer, without 
intending it, had been making an 
experiment, and he evidently was 
mistaken as to the interpretation. 
The gain may not have been forty 
dollars, but say it was four, and that 
he furnished all his chickens with 
flist class feed all summer at one 
cent a head. Was the experiment a 
success or a failure? It does in fact 
require a good deul of good sense to 
properly interpret the facts on the 
farm. This is only asingle instance. 





mountainous section of our State 
can produce a sugar beet in every 
way suitable for commercial pur- 
poses. Such localities exist in Ashe, 
Watauga, Caldwell, Mitchell, Madi- 
son, Haywood, Buncombe, Hender- 
son, Transylvania, Jackson, Macon, 
Graham and Swain counties, and it 
is possible that these areas may ex- 
tend into Alleghany, Wilkes, Yancey, 
Clay and Cherokee counties. 

During the coming year we hope 
to locate mcre more definitely the 
suitable areas, and for that purpose 
we desire the co-operation of all per- 
sons who are interested. It is our 
purpose to distribute sugar beet seed 
next spring to all who apply for 
them, and to analyze samples of the 
beets sent us. The only expense to 
the farmer will be for fertilizers and 
cultivation, but the beets grown will 
amply repay this. 

A sugar beet factory is a necessary 
adjunct to the field. Such a factory 
can be successfully maintained in 
any good beet-producing section of 
sufficient area, if there be an abund- 
ance of water, limestone and coal. 
In the probable sugar beet section 
the water supply is abundant, de- 
posits of limestone are known, and 
the Tennessee coal formations are 
not very far distant. In addition to 
the sugar which is produced, the mo- 
lasses formed asa by-product may 
be utilized for the manufacture of 
alcohol or vinegar and the pulp of 
the beet remaining after the extrac- 
tion of the sugar is very excellent 
for stock feeding or for fertilizing 
purposes. 

Good beets delivered at the fac- 
tory sell for from four to four dol- 
lars and a half per ton, and the pro- 
duct of one acreis worth from sixty 
to seventy dollars. About one-half 
of this is sufficient to cover the cost 
of production, including the rental 
value of land. The profits to the 
factory are about three dollars for 
each ton of beets purchased and 
utilized for sugar making. 

In New York State sugar is made 
from the beet and in Louisiana from 
cane, but itis not manufactured at 
any points between these two States. 

A bulletin is in course of prepara- 
tion and will be issued from the press 
in July, giving in detail the results 
of the work. A copy will be sent to 
the address of each party on our mail- 
ing list who resides in the section 
named, and to such others as may 
apply. 

The prospect for the introduction 
of this industry into the State is 
promising and the matter is well 
worth the attention of our people in 
the western mountain counties. 

W. A. WITHERS, 
Chemist N. C. Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 
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THE TAN BARK INDUSTRY. 


It is wonderful to see the amount 
of tan bark that is coming into town 
every day and shipped away. This 
business is not confined to Madison, 
but is going on all over Western 
North Carolina. It is strange, yes, 
passing strange, that the people will 
destroy their timber in such way. 
There is little or no profit in it for 
the farmers. The expense of peel- 
ing and delivering to the railroad is 
about as much as it realizes in the 
sale. On the mountain sides and in 
the coves one sees hundreds of pealed 
trees left to ruin and rot, just for 
the sake of alittle bark. Your big 
oaks will be worth something to you 
some day ; but more than all, you de- 
prive your children and grand-chil- 
dren of necessary wood and timber 
by your own abuse. [f this whole. 
sale destruction of the forests is to 
continue the health of the country 
will be appalling. 

Farmers, think of what you are 
doing —J., in Madison Enterprise. 


Sugar beets, as is well known, like 
deep soil. The Ohio Station in a re- 
cent bulletin shows by a couple of 
‘‘goil photographs’’ che advantage of 
sub-soiling for this crop. In the land 
sub-soiled, it looks like a huge molar 
tooth with big pronged roots. 
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The South Adapted to Sheep Business—In it 
the Planters Might Grow the Most Valuable 
Wooland Best of Mutton—Special Varied 
Fitness of North Carolina—Bluegrass; Ber- 
muda Grass—The Armour Meat Packing 
Business Could Get a Hustling Rival in the 
South. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

The main purpose of the writer is 
to aid in awakening an interest in 
sheep husbandry in the South, both 
for wool and mutton. Her boundar- 
ies extend over ten degrees of lati- 
tude and over twenty degrees of 
longitude; hence her diversity of 
temperature is considerable. But 
her climatic adaptability to the sheep 
industry is not determined more by 
her extent of latitude than by the 
variety of altitude of her surface. 
Chains of mountains rising four and 
even to seven thousand feet above 
sea level, traverse the greater part 
of her domain. These with their 
high foothills, plateaus, ranges of 
hills and elevated planes, constitute 
a variety of soil with a varied cli- 
matic condition that is but easily 
found or equaled in any part of the 
world. The vegetation of her differ- 
ent soils may not be excelled for 
sheep husbandry anywhere. 

It is true that the nomadic flooks 
of Spain and of the mountainous 
and plane regions of North America, 
habitually traverse extensive ranges 
from which to glean their daily food. 
But the history of successful sheep 
husbandry for more than the last 
hundred years abundantly proves 
that sheep do not need to travel over 
twenty, ten nor five miles daily, 
from which to gather a living. It 
proves that sheep with reasonable 
outdoor exercise and pure water to 
drink, will be quite healthy while 
taking their food from few acres, or 
that with either green or dry food 
from the racks and troughs, they 
will develop size of bone, with quan 
tity and quality of muscle, and fat 
when necessary, to a far greater ex- 
tent than when kept in the nomadic 
life. 

This success is not only true of the 
carcass of the animal, but also of its 
fleece. To manufacture the best 
quality of all kinds of woolen cloth, 
it is essential that the wool's highest 
lustre, with its soundness and even- 
ness, or strength of fibre throughout 
its length be secured. Its beautiful 
crimp and corrugative properties 
should be carefully fostered and pre: 
served. All this can be accomplished 
with small flocks in the hands of 
farmers, rather than in large herds 
roaming over extensive ranges. 
Sheep are more readily taught than 
any other animals to seek shelter 
under an open shed from beating 
storms and bleaching rains. This, 
too, is a requisite where small flocks 
are kept mainly for the production 
of the best quality of mutton suc- 
cessfully. 

So far as these foregoing advan- 
tages are concerned, our own State 
of North Carolina possesses them to 
an eminent degree. Within her 
borders is the highest mountain 
range of the South with an abund- 
ance of lower hills and rolling lands, 
including the famous ‘‘Piedmont re- 
gion,’’ the slate stone hills, planes 
and vaileys, that embrace a natural 
home for sheep us well as the rolling 
pine lands that might be called the 
Atlantic Coast range. 

Kentucky, Tennessee and Virginias 
need but to be mentioned, especially 
the first, which has been famous for 
its sheep walks, carpeted with blue- 
grass, upon which some of the best 





specimens of long-wooled mutton 
sheep in America have been bred. 
It has long been the writer’s opinion 
that Bermuda grass could be made 
to rival bluegrass in its usefulness 
to sheep and wool growing. More 
about grasses in future. 

Of course no region of the United 
States could excel the upland sec- 
tions of South Carolina, Florida, 
Georgia, Alabuma and Mississippi 
for the production of well-grown fat 
‘‘springjlambs’’ for the Northern city 
markets. If the business was handled 
properly with economy and energy, 


to the South the money she now 

spends for Northwestern salt meat 
and roller mill flour. 

If ten men in each of the above 

States would embark in the sheep 

business and follow it up with the in- 

telligence, skill and energy that the 

Armours of Chicago and Kansas 

City have displayed in the meat in- 

dustry in the last thirty years, they 

would surely develop a “spring 
lamb’? and mutton demand market 
in the Northern cities and in Europe 

that would yield a more handsome 

profit than that now derived from 

the production of pork or beef in the 

Northwestern States, according to 

its extent, not waiting to write of 

the Southern market, which would 

grow enormously. 

Ihave reference not only to the 

cheap production of meat, but also 

to a well organized system of slaugh- 

ter and refrigerator shipment. Tens 

of thousands of people who are 
abundantly able to pay for the very 
best of meat, use salt-cured meat 
only because they cannot get fresh 
meats at a reasonable price. We 
must keep in mind that the sheep’s 
wool pays for their good keeping an- 
nually. This isan advantage that 
sheep husbandry holds over all other 
stock in the profitable production of 
meatfood. Herein is the main secret 
of the great development of the mut- 
ton breeds in Great Britain. 

There is only one thing that tickles 
the palates of Scotchmen more than 
a well-baked saddle of mutton three 
inches thick, and thatis one four 
inches thick. They will pay a dollar 
more for the latter than the former. 


for more extended review further 
along as the writer continues these 
chapters. 
SAMUEL ARCHER. 
Marion, McDowell Co., N. C. 
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MARYLAND FARMERS’ DEMANDS. 











The movement started by the 
farmers of the State to promote agri- 
cultural interests in Maryland is a 
step which should command atten- 
tion. The movement contemplates 
the establishment of a State board of 
agriculture which will take hold of 
the question of immigration and 
bring in desirable settlers; the in- 
crease of the annual appropriation 
to the Maryland Agricultural Col- 
lege so as to enlarge the field of use- 
falness of that institution, as wellas 
to promote the general interests of 
agriculturists on a practical basis, 
through the agency of men identified 
with farming and not by politicians. 
Not in many years has a more i1n- 
telligent or representative body of 
agriculturists assembled than that 
which met last week at the Agricul- 
tural College and formulated their 
plans. They explicitly announced 
that they wanted $60,000 to enlarge 
buildings, and declared that a State 
board of agriculture should be 
created, to be composed of trustees 
of the college, who are conversant 
with the needs of farmers. It was 
stated that there area hundred or 
more student applicants who are de- 
nied the advantages of the college 
for lack of proper accommodation in 
the buildings as they exist. Com- 
mittees were appointed to urge these 
matters upun the Legislature to be 
elected this fall. But in advance of 
the election it is the avowed pur- 
pose to have their demands concsded 
by explicit understanding. 

The General Government has ade- 
quately provided for the experiment 
station. The college has been brought 
up to a high state of efficiency. The 
practical benefits of both the college 
and the experiment station are ap- 
preciated by the agricultural com- 
munity. But it is considered that a 
point has been reached wher the 
broad views of statesmanship should 
control, instead of the rarrow, sel- 
fish views of mere politicians. The 
interest is too important to be made 
subservient to individual interests or 
the fluctuating necessities of parti- 








by the farmers of these States, they 


san politics.—Baltimore Sun. 


This subject will likely come up. 
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We invite correspondence, news items, su; 
gestions and criticisms on the subjects of agri- 
eulture, poultry raising, stock breeding, da _ 
ing, horticulture and*garding; woman’s work, 
aiterature, or any subject of interest to our lady 

ers, young people, or the eng | enerally; 
blic matters, current events, itical ques- 
ons and prinelples, etc.,—in short, any subject 
discussed in an all-round farm and ‘amily news- 
paper. Communications should be free trom 
personalities and party abuse. 








THE CULTIVATION OF THE SUGAR BEET. 


Our Western North Carolina read- 
ers will be interested in the article 
on page 1 by Chemist Withers, of 
the North Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion, reporting the promising out- 
look for sugar beet culture in our 
mountain counties. The bulletin on 
this subject which will be issued by 
our Experiment Station within afew 
days will thoroughly cover this sub- 
ject, and should be read by all in- 
terested persons. 

Our Washington correspondent 
has just interviewed Secretary Wil- 
son with regard to sugar beet cul- 
ture, and what he has to say upon the 
subject is also given at some length 
on the first page of this number. 

In other sections this industry has 
been made to pay handsomely, and 
we believe that it will within a few 
years become a profitable branch of 
farming in many counties of this 
and adjoining States. 


WHY? 

If the income of the State is in- 
sufficient to meet all the appropria- 
tions made by the Legislature, why 
is the $200,000 for the public schools 
entitled to least consideration? Yet 
the general opinion is that this ap 
propriation will be the last one paid. 

Are there no other appropriations 
the payment of which can be deferred 
in order that the children of the 
State may have their money? If pos 
sible, the people would like to have 
such a course pursued. 
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‘‘PENNY WISE, POUND FOOLISH.”’ 


We are fully convinced that our 
western farmers are losing enormous 
sun:8 by the tan bark industry. It’s 
another case of killing the goose that 
lays the golden egg. Timber is 
steadily becoming scarcer and the 
man who gives proper attention to 
his forests will sooner or later reap a 
rich reward therefor, while the man 
who sacrifices a good tree for the 
pitiadle sum secured for its bark will 
sometime reahze thatit doesn’t pay 
to hold a penny so close to one’s eyes 
as to be unable to seea dollara few 
feet away. 

We are printing an article on page 
t of this issue which, in our opinion, 
puts this matter in exactly the right 
light. 


The article, ‘‘Maryland Farmers’ 
®emands,’’ indicates that the spirit 
af true progress is moving the agri- 
gujtural interests of that State. 
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WORK FOR THE FARMERS’ 

Close students of human nature 
long ago set it down as a fundamen 
tal truth that to win success, in the 
true sense of the word, a man must 
love his work. And this is as true 
to day asitever was. Asarule, ths 
successful man is he who has an 
abiding interest in his vocation, who 
rejoices at every movement which 
promises to add dignity to it or to 
make it of greater service to man- 
kind. Not only does the work of 
his brethren in his own little neigh- 
borhood interest him, but he watch- 
es with pleasure the work of lead- 
ers in far away States, the progress 
made by its deepest thinkers,and the 
general tendency of the entire craft. 


The successful lawyer is proud of 
the record of the great lawyers of 
the past and is always deeply inter- 
ested in the work of leaders at the 
bar, the world over. The scientist 
regards as a priceless heritage the 
work of Davy, Farady, Darwin, Au- 
dubon, Agassiz, and a host of other 
workers like himself, whose lives 
have counted for much in the march 
of human progress. Likewise the 
editor studies with pleasure the lives 
of the giants of cther days—Greeley, 
Dana, Childs, Bonner, Ford, etc., 
etc., and feels a living interest in the 
work of present day leaders and in 
the prophecies as to the position of 
the press a century hence. 


And so it should be with the far- 
mer. There arefarmers who scoff at 
the ‘“‘dignity of farming,’’ belittle 
scientific agriculture, read only po- 
litical papers, and are constantly 
showing in countless ways that they 
do not love their work. There are 
others—and these are generally lead- 
ers in their communities—who keep 
in touch with the popular movements 
affecting their craft, who work ac- 
tively for rural free delivery, farm 
telephones, better public schools, bet- 
ter public roads; who are well in- 
formed as to the progress made by 
experiment stations and the leaders 
of agricultural thought and who 
read the best agricultural books 
and newspapers. , 

* * * * * * 

The foregoing paragraphs were 
written by us three or four weeks 
ago, but leftunpublished. We print 
them now because we wish to say 
that the hope of agriculture lies in 
increasing the number of the last de- 
scribed class of farmers, and to do 
this, in our opinion, should be the 
prime object of the Farmers’ Alliance 
—which contention is very well set 
forth by Lecturer Cates, of the 
Alamance County Alliance, in an 
article on page6. The Alliance can 
best do this by encouraging the 
study of agricultural literature; by 
improving the social life of the 
country; by keeping in touch with 
the experiment stations, agricultural 
colleges and State and National De- 
partments of Agriculture; by pro- 
moting experiments by its members 
and friendly rivalry between them 
in the matter of adopting best farm 
methods; in helping forward every 
movement looking to the better- 
ment of the public roads, the public 
schools, and the general welfare of 
the community; in showing itself 
not the enemy, but the friend of 
every other honestly conducted pro- 
fession or trade; in promoting the 
use of the most improved and eco- 
nomical farming machiney and meth- 
ods; in keeping its members posted 
upon all public matters and, by 
training in study and discussion, 
enabling them to properly defend 
their men and measures in public 
gatherings and political meetings; 
in defending itself from any organ- 
ized oppression of the farming 
classes; in co operating in buying 
and selling and properly supporting 
its business agency. In matters not 
affecting agriculture especially, but 
all citizens alike, it should encourage 
individual and independent study 
discussion, urging each member, 
without endeavoring to commit the 
organization, to work in his own 
political party for the principles 
which unbiased study has convinced 
him are correct. 

Put a live Sub-Alliance in any 
neighborhood and then convince the 
rest of the farmers that its members 
use ». little better methods in farm- 
iug, keep a little better posted with 
| regard to the outside world, area 
| little better citizens, save a little 
money by-co operation, and make 
farming a little more profitable as a 
result of their keeping in the front 
ranks of agricultural progress; then 
| conviuce these outside farmers that 
| organization is responsible tor this, 


ALLIANCE, 





Alliance lies in taking up this work 
and keeping everlastingly at it. 
There must be an organization of 
this kind in North Carolina. Let all 
that are interested work together to- 
gether to bring it about. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION PAYS. 

‘Will it pay me to take a course at 
an agricultural college?’’ is a ques- 
tion many young men are asking 
just at this time. And we believe 
that a little faithful investigation 
will convince these young farmers 
that the statement which serves as a 
title for this article is a correct one 
—that “agricultural education pays.”’ 

At the recent East Tennessee 
Farmers’ Convention, for instance, 
Gov. Hoard said that he had 200 ap- 
plications from wealthy ranchmen 
and farmers wanting him to find 
them good, educated young men to 
take the management of their farms. 
“T could do little in this line, I am 
sorry to say,’’ he stated, ‘‘because 
the supply is not equal to the de- 
mand; butIcould have sent them 
doctors and lawyers by the dozens, 
und good ones, too.’’ 
This isan illustration of the ad- 
vantages of an ordinary agricultural 
course. To the young man who 
wishes to goeven further and, as one 
would say, thoroughly master the 
hizher science of agriculture, we 
commend the following statement of 
Secretary Wilson’s. Speaking last 
week of his recent trip West, Mr. 
Wilson said : 
“IT was especially impressed with 
the fact that the West needs men 
skilled in forestry and irrigation and 
with a knowledge of the soils. The 
forests and ranges are being ex 
hausted and they must be replaced 
and conserved. Strange to say, the 
department cannot find men educated 
in the West fitted to supply its great 
needs in agriculture. No university 
in the United States, out of all the 
universities it has, can turn outa 
man with a thorough knowledge of 
the soils. We need agricultural 
chemists, soil physicians, who know 
the composition of soils and what 
they will grow to best advantage. 
We need physiological chemists, who 
know the juices of plants and what 
they require. Wehadone such man, 
Dr. Oscar Loeb, and Japan took him 
from us ata salary of $7,500 a year. 
We have not been able to replace 
him, but Dr. Wylie, at my request, 
has taken up the study and is fitting 
himself for the work by original re- 
search.’’ 
In this connection we are remindep 
that Dr. Henry Wallace, of Wallace’s 
Farmer, recently had an inquiry 
something like this: ‘‘Would you 
consider a two years’ course in agri- 
culture of enough renefit to the aver- 
age farmer to pay him for the time 
and money spent; or, in other words, 
would you advise a young farmer to 
take a course in agriculture? What 
would be some of the benefits?’’ 
Dr. Wallace’s reply was so sound 
in principle and so well stated that 
we make no apology for reproducing 
it herewith : 
To this we would answer unhesi- 
tatingly: Yes, provided the young 
man is determined to make the most 
of his advantages ; in other words, if 
he is going there to study and mas- 
ter the principles, theory and prac- 
tice of agriculture. If he is going 
simply to putin the time and make 
himself a receptacle for cram, we 
would say, Stay at home. The ad. 
vantages would be manifold, and 
among them the following: He 
would know the why of doing things 
as well as the how: he can get a good 
grasp of general principles, the laws 
of nature that govern, and hence 
would come to a good understanding 
with nature and her laws and could 
work with her instead of at cross- 
purposes ; he will be working intelli- 
gently hereafter instead of going it 
blind; he will have an opportunity 
not merely of studying the principle 
of plant and stock breeding, but see- 
ing them applied ; he will understand 
breeds and breeding, about feeds 
and feeding, to say nothing of the 
development of his mental faculties 
incident to the prosecution of these 
studies; and finally, by making the 
acquaintance of many of the bright- 


will be available to him in future 


men. We have no hesitation in ad- 
vising every young man whocan pos- 
sibly do it to take a course at his 
| State Agricultural College, even if 
jhe intends to go back on the farm. 
/The advice we give to this young 
| man, we give to all. Other things 





est young men of the State which | 


years, and he will be a leader among 





TO TEACH THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRI- 
CULTURE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


In a recent number of his paper, 
the editor of the Clarkton Express 
said : 

“We have often thought that as 
North Carolina is an agricultural 
State and most of the children in 
public schools are those of farm- 
ers, that there ought to be among 
the books required to be taught, one 
treating of agriculture, not one deep- 
ly scientific, but discussing the diff- 
erent kinds of soils, their value and 
which crops were best adapted to 
them, the different kinds of chemi- 
cals valuable as fertilizers, and what 
kind of fertilizer is needed for the 
soil and crops.’’ 

Many other progressive people, 
especially those in the country, have 
long held the opinion so well ex- 
pressed by the Express. A long step 
forward was taken by the last legis- 
lature in providing for the adoption 
of such a text book in agriculture to 
be taught in our public schools. We 
understand that our educational au- 
torities are endeavo:ing to secure the 
best work of the kind for this pur- 
pose and will announce their devision 
within a few weeks. If we can get 
just one bright boy in each public 
school really interested in a first- 
class book on the principles of agri- 
culture, the good effects will soon be 
felt in more economical and progres- 
sive farming methods. 


When a man gets tired of work he 
suddenly finds that he needs a plow- 
point, or has some other urgent 
business to attend to, and off he goes 
to town and gets his diversion; but 
the poor woman cannot do this and 
does not turn her work loose so easi- 
ly. Hence, we insist that the farmer 
should fix up everything possible to 
make life pleasant for their wives. 


THE PENITENTIARY. 

The last issue of King’s Weekly, 
of Greenville, contains this editorial 
paragr ph: 

‘It seems to us that it would bea 
good things to go deep down into the 
penitentiary matter for the past few 
years. Turn on the light, show the 
books. If there is nothing wrong it 
will be all right. Don’t put politi- 
cians or job seekers at the work 
either. Circumstances demand that 
penitentiary matters be given a good 
ventilation. What say you, Gov- 
ernor?’’ 

The ugly rumors thut have been 
circulated for months past, and, like 
Banquo’s ghost, will not down, 
have prepared many people to say 
“amen’’ to this sentiment of Editor 
King’s. We know not and care not 
as to what men or parties would 
suffer as a result of this invertiga- 
tion, or whether any would suffer, 
but a little ventilation really seems 
to be order. If it is believed that 
there is anything wrong, then, in 
justice to the people of the State, in- 
vestigate ; if there is nothing wrong, 
then the old management will be 
cleared of the suspicious rumors that 
have been ‘“‘in the air’’ for montha. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


Says Col. Olds: ‘General Toon 
is anxious for each county to estab- 
lish the six school libraries author- 
ized under the library aid act. He 
thinks if one public-spirited man in 
each comunity will take up the mat- 
ter, the amount to secure a library 
can be raised at once. It is suggested 
that a day be set apart as library 
day in each township, and the people 
gather together in mass-meeting, 
some speaker be selected to present 
the advantages of the library in the 
community, and in this way notonly 
could the small sum be raised, but it 
would inspire an added interest in 
the movement.”’ 

This suggestion is en excellent one, 
and we heartily commend it to our 
readers throughont North Caro. 
lina. We have been both surprised 
and pained by reason of the tailure 
of many counties to demand their 
share of the money appropriated by 
the State for the establishment of 
these public schoollibraries. This act 
of the last General Assembly presents 
an opportunity that no up to-date 
neighborhood should allow to pass 
unimproved. We should like to have 
Progressive Farmer readers take up 
| this matter and push it to success in 
every neighborhood in which this 
paper is read. And the library day 








idea is a good one; try it. 
| Judge Clark’s address printed on 
| page 4 is well worth the attention of 
| our North Carolina readers. Hardly 
;couldany man do our State a better 


| service than by giving to the world 


Steadily does the cause of agricul- and you will have no difficulty in| being equal, we think it better for a | a carefully prepared story of her 


§nral education goforward. Sucvess 
eo the Murylund muvement. 


buildiag ap your Alliance. 
We believe that the hope of the 
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| Young man to attend the agricultural 
college in his own State."’ 


| career, avoiding the bulkiness and 
| dryness which unfit any history for 
public school use. 


DAIRYING ON THE OTHER SIDE OF 
EARTH. 





Editorial Correspondence Progressive Farmer. 
Perhaps your readers would like 
to hear something from this side of 
the globe for a variation. For some 
three or four weeks after my letter 
from California, there was little 
time to write, or much time and little 
to say. We were sailing. Six days 
from San Francisco brought Hono- 
lula upon the horizon, and twelve 
days after leaving that tropical town 
found us in Yokohoma, Japan. 
While in Japan it seemed as though 
there was too little time after busi- 
ness for looking around, and what 
writing one did was needed to pre- 
serve the record of our errand here. 
In California several dairies were 
visited. One at Milbrae, owned by 
Mr. D. O. Mills, is engaged in sup- 
plying milk toSan Francisco. It is 
a dozen miles out, but the milk is 
sent by wagon twice a day. Here 
were several hundred cows. They 
are stabled ina barn radiating out 
from a central room on asemi-circle. 
The central room is the weigh room, 
and one man weighs the milk as it 
comes in from the different wings. 
The milk is strained and drops down 
into a vat in an airy light rcom be- 
low, being cooled and zrated before 
it reaches the vat; then it is put up 
for shipment and the excess at every 
milking is taken to a near-by build- 
ing and run through a separator. 
Butter is made of what cream is not 
sold as such and the skim milk is 
given to the calves and pigs. The 
cows are native grade Durham or 
Shorthorns and full or grade Hol- 
stein-Freisian. Males of the latter 
breed predominate, though one or 
two of the former are kept in service. 
This was the only large herd seen by 
your correspondent. We talked with 
Mr. Chas. D. Pierce, who recently 
purchased the large Eshleman-Sher- 
man herd of Holstein-Friesian cattle 
and removed them from Fresno to 
his island farm up the bay. 
Several small herds were visited 
and we saw one $200 yearling de- 
scendant of De Cole 2nd and Pauline 
Paul at Fresno. He isin the hands 
of the live manager of the San Joa- 
quin Ice Co This company did not 
make an entire success of ice at first, 
but three years ago started in the 
creamery business and now both 
lines are paying. The milk is now 
gathered into skimming stations 
similar to those we have advocated 
for North Carolina, and the cream 
only shipped to the factory. 

At the time of our visit the prod- 
uct amounted to 2,700 pounds of but- 
ter per day. There are fifteen or 
twenty skimming stations in a sec- 
tion of the State where until recent- 
ly cattle were not kept, and to have 
talked of a creamery business would 
have marked one out for ridicule. 
Irrigation and alfalfa are doing the 
work of transformation. ' 

In Japan one dairy of forty cow: 
was visited near Yokohoma. This 
is owned and operated by an Eng- 
lish gentleman. The stock is ac- 
scended from a herd once imported 
from Lakiside, N. Y., the famous 
Smiths Powell and Lamb herd for 
the Japanese Government. One 
young bull was recently brought out 
from the Eshleman-Sherman herd 
mentioned above. 

It has not been easy to find cows 
or dairiesin Japan. ‘O, yes, there 
are dairies just out a little from the 
city ;’’ or, ‘‘We take milk from a 
dairyman who lives just outside a 
little in the country.’’ But where, 
oh, where? 

Time has been too precious to 
spend much in making a directory 
of the suburbs of these Japanese sea- 
ports. We have, however, hunted 
up one or more small herds in each 
part and spent a little time in fruit- 
less search at Osaka and Kyoto. At 
the latter place we found a guide 
who could show temples galore and 
porcelain works, where he no doubt 
reaps a commission on sales, but he 
oume no nearer a dairy than: ‘Yes, 
there are dairies in Japan, but they 
are out near Yokohoma and Yokyo. 
Cannot feed cows near Kyoto. Not 
enough grass. Keep cows up in the 
North where grass grows.”’ 

But if they do not keep cows or 
goats they are learning to draw freely 
on the civilized world for condensed 
milk. I¢tis on sale by foreign and 
native merchants in quite large quan- 
tities and is known by all classes of 
citizens. 

At Nagasaki, the last place visited 
in Japan, we were in two dairies. 
The milk is used in the city and is 
pitifully sma'! in 
not be over rich 
kind of stock andi 
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taken there. The herd beak 
15 or 16 cows, 8 or 10 calves ab > 
and a few heifers. The man “a, 
went with us to find the first eee 
very anxious to know if “Yoy bu 
cow."" Rich commissions no doubt 
were rising on his vision. When he 
learned that we were not negotiat 
ing for delivery of milk or cows and 
the distance, up hill, of the last loca. 
tion, he stayed behind, but dig not 
fail to apply for double his usual pa 
for full time. Breakfast igs std 
ready here on steamship Nippon 
Morn in the midst of the Ching Sea 
So goodbye for now. More of 
Japanese farms later. 

FRANK E. Emrry. 





LO, THE POOR INDIAN! 


As an American citizen, the writer 
is not proud of America’s treatment 
of the Indian. Ever since the Pj}. 
grims landed at Plymouth Rock 
‘first falling on their knees, then on 
the aborigi-nes,’’ we have been run- 
ning affairs largely upon the prin 
ciple that the red man has no rights 
that the white man is bound to re. 
spect. Even new, in the matter of 
opening up some Oklahoma lands for 
settlement, our treatment of the 
Indian seems not above reproach, as 
will be seen from the following 
Washington dispatch published last 
week : 

“Judge W. M. Springer, represent. 
ing Lone Wolf and other Indians of 
the Kiowa, Apache and Commanche 
tribes, called at the White House to. 
day and presented to the President 
a memorial in behalf of his clients 
praying the executive to withhold 
the issuance of his proclamation 
opening up their lands for settlement. 
The memorial points out that the 
lands are worth $5,000,000 and the 
government proposes to pay the In- 
dians but $2,000,000, and that they 
have never consented to the agree- 
ment for the opening to white set- 
tlers.’’ 





A RARE VOLUME. 


Any reader of The Progressive 
Farmer having a copy of the Bragg 
fraud commission report on the 
North Carolina ‘special tax bonds” 
of reconstruction days, can secure 
a good price for the volume. The 
State Librarian tells us that nota 
copy is to be found in the State 
Library, and that it is regarded as 
next to impossible to secure a copy 
atall. This Bragg report contained 
“lots of mighty interestin’ read- 
in’,’’ as Horace Greely would say. 
Some of the State’s most prominent 
families, however, found it no less 
unpleasant than interesting, and 
commenced a systematic effort to 
destroy the entire edition, in which 
effort they have about succeeded. 
Without this volume the history of 
the dark days just after the war 
cannot be fully or properly written, 
and we hope that some copies will be 
obtained and properly guarded for 
the benefit of our historians. 





NORTH CAROLINA CROP REPORT FOR 
JUNE, 


Commissioner of Agriculture Pat- 
terson has just made public the offi- 
cial report upon North Carolina crop 
conditions in June. Reports received 
from all sections of the State, care- 
fully compared and averaged, show 
the following conditions, figares fol- 
lowing each questions, showing the 
per centage for the State compared 
with an average condition of 100: 
What is the present acreage of 


cotton compared with last year? 109 
What is the present condition of 


TR a ane 7 
What is the acreage of tobacco 
compared with last year?..... do 
What is the present condition of 
MEURODRT, os cs cas caps ess 98 
What is the present condition of 
GRE a ree ents _ 81 
What is the present condition of _ 
WEDORS ics cangeans thence _ Bd 
What is the present condition of 
| AER pe SCT ee Oren 91 
What is the prospect of apples 
compared with last year?..... 31 


What is the prospect of peaches pe 


What is the prospect of pears 
compared with last year?..... 
What isthe prospect of black- 
berries compared with last 
RA A 10 
More favorable conditions exist i2 
the eastern part of the State tha? 
in other sections. A number of cor 
respondents complain of scarcity of 
labor, while from all sections come 
reports of serious damage by thé 
great May freshet. From Mitchell 
county, where it was most severe, * 
correspondent writes that in bi 
township, the “creek lowlands aré 
now rock bars, the hills are gullied, 
and much land permanently ruined. 
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Mr. Theo. H. Hill, the well-know® 

















Raleigh poet, died Saturday, 29th ult. 
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FROM CUBBITDCK TO CHEROKEE. 








Items of Interest Gleaned From our Corres- 
pondents and Exchanges in all 
Parts of the State. 

H. P. Harrell has been appointed 
postmaster at Kelford, Bertie county, 
vice E. D. Clark, removed ; Daniel 
M. Willford at Giles’ Mills, Sampson 
county, vice J. D. Williams. 

The State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction is advised that one of 
the holders of a free North Carolina 
scholarship in the Peabody Normal 
College has resigned. This makes 
four vacancies, which are to be filled 
py examinations. 

Charlotte Observer: There was a 
proad intimation in our Raleigh let- 
ter yesterday that the much-dis- 
cussed proposition to build an audi- 
torium in that city is destinied to fali 
through. if it does Greensboro will 
get the next Democratic State con- 
vention. 

Maxton Scottish Chief: This 
(Monday) morning finds everybody 
dispondent and long-faced. In addi- 
tion to the heavy rains of Saturday, 
the floods of yesterday and last night 
in many places have completely sub- 
merged the crops: Everybody blue, 
the merchants bluer and the farmers 
bluest. 

Competitive examinations for 
scholarships at Trinity College will 
pe held July 17th at Hertford, Ply- 
mouth, Newbern, Weldon, Wilson, 
Wilmington, Raleigh, Oxford, Fay- 
etteville, Laurinburg, Monroe, Char- 
lotte, Concord, Greensboro, Mt. 
Airy, Morganton, Asheville, Way- 
nesville, Shelby and Statesville. 

Col. Olds: The use of ‘‘soft drinks”’ 
in drug stores is becoming more than 
a fad here and of course elsewhere. 
A druggist says that not a few peo- 
ple get intoxicated upon vichy and 
ammonia. He says it makes others 
as drunk as whiskey would make 
them. Then, of course, there are 
cologne and bay rum and Jamaica 
ginger drinkers. 

Goldsboro Argus: Dr. J. F. Miller 
informed the Argus that the excava- 
tion for the new building at the 
asylum has been made and that 40,- 

000 cart loads of dirt had been moved 
by the inmates of the asylum with- 
out cost to the State. He said that 
the new building would be 68x36, 
and besides a male dining room there 
would be accomodation for 75 new 
patients. 

Watauga Democrat: We have 
been informed by a number of our 
readers that the ‘‘bloomless’’ apple 
does exist in the county and plenty 
of them, at that. The parent tree, 
we are told, yet stands on the farm 
of Mr. Tine Reese, in the western 
part of the county, near the State 
line. The fruit is small, rather 
poorly flavored and is prized only as 
a freak in the fruit kingdom. 


Greensboro dispatch: President 
Dudley, of the colored A. & M. Col- 
lege states that he has just received 
a letter informing him of the depart- 
ure of Capt. D. J. Gilmer with a stu- 
dent from the Philippines. The 
latter states that the parting of the 
Filipino boy from his parents was 
very pathetic. Capt. Gilmer writes 
that the agents of the Tuskegee 
school are on the grounds and were 
very active in trying to secure this 
student. 

Shelby Aurora: On last Wednes- 
day John Crowder, of Upper Cleve- 
land, committed suicide by hanging 
himself to an apple tree in the rear 
of his barn. His mind had been 
affected for some time and he had 
threatened and proviously attempted 
to Commit suicide. A few days pre- 
vious his wife was dangerously bit- 
ten by asnake and her precurious 
Condition it is thought added to his 
woes and mental disturbance which 
resulted in suicide. 

Statesville Landmark: A horse 
belonging to Mr. T. D. Miller died a 
few days ago at the age of 29 years. 
it had been in the Miller family 
about ull its life and was well cared 
for. In recent yours it had done 
little work but was cared for until it 
died —rThe rains of the past week 
have been very discouraging to 
farmers in view of the fact that 
Wheat harvest is on. However, if 
there is plenty of sunshine from this 
on the wheat may yet be saved in 
_— Shape. A close observer says 

4t this year reminds him of ’86, 
— it rained all during wheat 
dpe and wheat was ruined and 

® other crops that year were no 
good, 

‘ Roxboro Courier: One of the 
°vel sights these days is to see 
® Wagons from the country pass 





through town loaded with grass— | 


clover—which has been purchased | 
from Hon. J. A. Long which he 
raises on his little farm just North 
of town. If our farmers would profit 
by the experience of this gentle. 
man we would have many more suc- 
cessful farmers. This same farm 
from which he is now furnishing 
some of our farmers clover, only a 
few years ago was so poor that any 
one of them would huve laughed at 
him if he had told them he would 
soon be selling them clover from it. 
So long asa farmer in this county 
has to buy rough food so long will 
that farmer be singing the familiar 
old song of hard times. 

Charlotte Observer: The farm- 
ers of this part of North Carolina are 
despondent just now on account of 
the never-ceasing rains of the last 
few weeks. June is the month most 
of them would like to see but little 
rain. An Observer representative 
drove from Charlotte through the 
lower part of the county yesterday, 
and saw the condition of the crops 
along the route of the Providence 
road for a distance of fifteen miles 
or more. Cotton and corn are suffer- 
ing not only from the rain, but from 
a too vigorous growth of grass. 
There has been no fit season for plow- 
ing within the last three weeks. 
Much work has-been done on ground 
that was too wet. This hurts the 
land and the crop. Acres of both 
cotton and corn will be left unwork- 
ed, to grow up in weeds and grass. 
The harvest season is on and de- 
manding immediate attention. 


——____——=-0 
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PORTRAITS OF CONSTITUTION MAKERS. 


Philadelphia Artist Will Paint Them for Ex- 
hibition in Independence Hall. 

Winston-Salem dispatch: Albert 
Rosenthal, an artist of Philadelphia, 
arrived here to-day to paint a life- 
size portrait of the late Gov. Alex- 
ander Martin, who was one of the 
five delegates from North Carolina 
to the Constitutional Convention in 
1787, which framed the Federal Con- 
stitution. The picture will be paint- 
ed from one in possession of Gov. 
Martin’s grand-nephew, Col. James 
Martin. 

Mr. Rosenthal has been employed 
to paint a series of portraits of all 
the members of the Constitutional 
Convention. They will be placed in 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia. He 
will go to Chapel Hill from here to 
paint a portrait of Gen. William R. 
Davie, who was also a member of 
the Constitutional Convention. From 
there he will go to Asheville. He 
will paint the others if they can be 
found. He is anxious to finda por- 
trait of Richard Caswell, the first 
gavernor under the State constitu- 
tion. 
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REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT OF PUB. 
LIC INSTRUCTION. 





The biennial report of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for the 
years 1898-1900, has just been issued. 
It was prepared by the ex Superin- 
tendent, C. H. Mebane, and hasa 
vast amount of interesting informa- 
tion. For example, there are in ad- 
dition to others, papers on compul- 
sory education, local taxation, the 
influence of the press and of minis- 
ters on public education, letters from 
and to the county superintendents, 
list of private schools, many tables 
of statistics, decisions of the Su- 
preme Courts in regard to public 
education, a strong paper by Dr. 
Whitsett on ‘‘SSome Phases of the 
Educational Problems in North Caro- 
lina,’’ and one on ‘‘Physical Train- 
ing,’’ by Prof. Whitehouse, of Trin- 
ity College. Dr. Kemp P. Battle 
contributes two papers, one giving 
sketches of the presidents of the 
University, and also the presiding 
professors, and the other containing 
information about the old schools 
and teachers of the State, not con- 
tained in his article on the same sub- 
ject printed in the report of two 
years ago. He has also given a list 
of such leading teachers as came to 
his knowledge, beginning with Char- 
les Griffin, the first teacher at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century 
and ending with 1850. 

In Part Il are reports of various 
institutions in the State, a sketch of 
the introduction of short-hand writ- 
ing in the State by Rev. Dr. N. B. 


‘Cobb, and reports of Institute work 


by Professors F. H. Curtis and E. P. 
Mangum. 

We have not space to mention all 
the contents of the volume. 
are several valuable addresses, for 


example by ex Superintendent Meb- | 
Professor | Y¢ 


ane, Professor Noble, 
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MANY APPLICATIONS. 





For the Two $2,500 Positions in the A. & M. 
College. 

Dr. Winston reports that he has 
received over twenty applications for 
the positions of Professor or Agri- 
culture and Professor of Animal In- 
dustry in the A. and M. College. Dr. 
G. E. Nesson, of Clemson College, 
8. C.,is now visiting Dr. Winston 
and it is understood that he is seek- 
ing the position of Professor of Ani- 
mal Industry. Dr. Tait Butler, Presi- 
dent of the National Veterinary As- 
sociation, has also made application. 

When the Board of Agriculture 
made the salaries of these positions 
$2,500 each, it was done for the pur-. 
pose of getting only the very best 
talent, as the salary is one that will 
attract this. President Winston is 
seeking men of genins, of deep and 
practical knowledge and of broad 
general culture, for these positions. 
—News and Observer. 
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A LEADING “CARPET BAGGER” DEAD. 


The Post in its Sunday’s issue 
copied the announcement, taken 
from a New York paper, of the death 
of Gen. Byron Laflin, in which it 
was stated that this gentleman, con- 
spicuous during carpet-bag days in 
this State, served for a while as Gov- 
ernor of this commonwealth. 

No, General Laflin never even 
acted as governor of the State. He 
did bad enough as it was, but the 
State was saved this depth of dis- 
grace. But he did figure variously 
if not viciously as acarpet-bag mem- 
ber of the never-to-be-forgotten legis- 
lature of 1868-70; and after his crew 
were overthrown by the uprising of 
the people in 1870, and he returned 
North he was reported as saying in re 
ply to an enquiry as to whether he 
was leaving the State permanently, 
‘Why? is there anything left to 
steal?’’ 

He was as amiable a man as ever 
scuttled a ship, but they did say his 
‘‘fees’’ for ‘‘passing’”’ the special tax 
bond bills through the legislature 
were a trifle excessive and at times 
embarrassing. 

He did return to the State how- 
ever, and attempted to “‘run”’ a large 
plantation in Edgecombe, and went 
broke within a few years. It was 
then he left the State ‘‘for good.’’ 

We shall not attempt to follow the 
general whither he has gone. We 
will not heap any more coals upon 
him. It was an inexplicable dispen- 
sation which sent him and his con- 
freres upon us. The Lord has taken 
him, finally. It is not for us to com- 
plain.—Raleigh Post, June 26th. 





Editor Thad R. Manning announces 
in his Henderson Gold Leaf that he 
contemplates quitting the newspaper 
business. We regard Editor Manning 
as one of the best equipped newspa- 
per men in the State. Whether 
viewed from the news or the typo- 
graphical standsoint, his paper is an 
excellent one. 
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RURAL FREE DELIVERY. 





Congressman Pou to Have the System Ex- 
tended. i 


The following letter from Congress- 
man E. W. Pou toa Raleigh gentle- 
man tellsof Mr. Pou’s efforts for an 
extension of the rural free delivery 
system in this district: 

“T am just back from Washington, 
having taken a trip there for the 
purpose of urging the establishment 
of quite a number of rural free de- 
livery routes applied for by Mr. At- 
water and myself. I had an inter- 
view with Mr. Machen, the First 
Assistant Postmaster General. He 
promised me that a special agent 
would be sent to this district within 
the next sixty days for the purpose 
of establishing these routes and put- 
ting the same in operation ; and that 
the agent should remain until the 
work was completed. My interview 
with him was entirely satisfactory. 
He said that everything was in readi- 
ness for the agent.”’ 
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FOUR DROWNED AT NEWBERN. 





Wn. E. Clark and Three Children Die. 

NEWBERN, N.C., June 28.—Wm. 
E. Clark, his two daughters, Mary 
B., aged 12, and Francis D., aged 8, 
and George B. Bryan, the 10-year-old 
son of Green Bryan, were drowned 
here to-night. The party was out 
rowing opposite the water-works 
when the boat was swamped by the 
waves. Mr. Clark’s little son, Wm. 
E. Jr., was the only one of the purty 


rescued. 





General News. 


‘ALL THE NEWS THAT’S FIT TO PRINT.” 








The Facts Boiled Down and Presented in 
Convenient Form for Busy 
Readers. 

Dr. Franklin Kerfoot, Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the Baptist Home 
Mission Board, Gied afew days ago 
in Atlanta from acute rheumatism 
and eurematic poisoning. 

Mrs. MoKinley’s condition con- 
tinues to improve and Dr. Rixey 
speaks most encouragingly of her 
case. Preparations are being made 
at the White House for the depart- 
ure of the President and Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley to Canton this week. 

Senator Jones, Chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, 
says that Bryan will not be nomi- 
nated again for President. Chair- 
man Jones believes the issues of the 
next compaign will relate largely to 
the government of the Philippines. 
He favors giving the Filipinos an in- 
dependent government. 

Adelbert 8. Hay, formerly United 
States Counsel to Pretoria and the 
son of the Secretary of State, fell 
from a window on the third story 
of the New Haven House, New 
Haven, Conn., one morning last week 
and was instantly killed. It is be- 
lieved that the unfortunate man 
had risen in his sleep and w-lked 
through the open window. 


State Superintendent Fowler, of 
Nebraska, has proposed a plan for 
the consolidation and centralization 
of rural schools which is meeting 
with popular favor among business 
and school people of the State. East- 
ern States under this system use the 
rural mail route wherever practic- 
able to carry the pupils to and from 
school, the carriers driving wagons. 

John G. Woolley, Prohibition can- 
didate for President in 1900, started 
from Chicago Sunday night ona trip 
around the wor'd, for the purpose of 
collecting data on the liquor traffic 
and conditions in the countries visit- 
ed, preparatory to issuing a book on 
the results of the prohibition move- 
ment. Mr. Woolley will sail from 
San Francisco, June 29. The trip 
will occupy six months. 

The Manila Times of recent date 
gives the result of a census taken by 
Lieutenant H. L. Gilchrist, for the 
board of health, completed a! out the 
first of May. This census gives the 
population of Manila at 244,833, di- 
vided as follows: Filipinos 181,361, 
Chinese 51,567, Americans 8,562, 
Spaniards 2,382, other nationalities 
960. The figures do not include men 
belonging to the United States army. 

Commander Richardson Clover, 
United States naval attache at Lon- 
don, has made a report to the Navy 
Department regarding a new system 
of wireless telegraphy which is be- 
ing developed by the Lloyd agency 
of England. It is said to be supe- 
rior to the Marconisystem, although 
it is believed to be based upon much 
the same cise as applied by the in- 
ventor of that method. A test of 
the apparatus is soon to be made in 
London in the presence of Comman- 
der Clover. 
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CARNEGIE’S QUEER PROPHECY. 


‘“Mark my words,’’ said Mr. An 
drew Carnegie recently to a repre- 
sentative of the Associated Press, 
‘“‘the time is coming when the conti- 
nental powers will combine to smash 
up this little island of Great Britain. 
When that happens she will have 
to turn to the United States for help. 
I feel certain it will not be refused. 
The United States will step in and 
say ‘Don’t;’ they, will act just as 
Great Britain did in the Spanish- 
American war. Whatshe did then 
was great and it is not half realized 
yet.”’ 
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A YEAR HENCE. 





King Edward Will be Crowned Next June. 

Lonpbon, June 29.—A special edi- 
tion of the Official Gazette contains 
a proclamation by the King stating 
that he has resolved to celebrate his 
coronation upon a day in June, 1902, 
hereafter to be determined, and that 
the ceremony will take place at 
Westminister Palace. Only that part 
of the function usually solemnized at 
Westminister Abbey will be observed. 
The ancient customs performed at 
Westminister Hall and in the pro- 
cession will be omitted. 

This program, which isin accord- 


ed, he clinging to the boat until | ance with the precedents on the oc- | 


Street Brewer, Rev. John E. White, | Mr. Clark was a Republican and had | the rumors that it was the intention 
at different times been State Senator, | of ‘King Edward VII to rovive the 


br. D. L. Ellis. The letters from | 
the county superintendents are fuil 
of interest. The report reflects great 


| Representative, deputy collector of 


credit on the able ex-Superintendent. | Customs and post-master of New- 


—Raleigh Post. 


bern. 


somewhat cireus like and picturesque 
ceremonies which were formerly ob- 
served. 


THE FILIPINO INSURRECTION BREAK- 
ING UP. 





Cailles, the Last of the Prominent Insurgent 
Generals, Takes the Oath of Allegiance— 
An Impressive Scene. 


Mania, June 25.—The surrender 
of General Cailles, the Filipino lead- 
er, and hismen at Santa Cruz, Le- 
guna province yesterday morning, 
was a pathetic and interesting event 
and will long be remembered by 
those who witnessed it. It required 
two hours for the ceremonies of 
yielding the insurgent force to the 
Americans, General Cailles personally 
superintending the stacking of arms, 
which included 100 Krag-Jorgensens. 
The rifles were stacked in the court 
yard of the church. There were 
386 of them and 4,000 cartridges were 
turned in. 

General Sumner and his aides then 
started to distribute certificates of 
$30 each to the men who had sur- 
rendered their rifles, but this brought 
an indignant protest from General 
Cailles, who declared that the rifles 
had been given up voluntarily by 
his soldiers and that he could not, 


therefore, sell them to the Ameri- 
cans. 


After he had spoken the insurgent 
chief broke down and wept bitterly. 
Some of his officers were so affected 
by the scene that they too shed tears. 
Cailles’ adjutant immediately called 
for the certificates that had been 
given by General Sumner and re- 
turned them to the American officer. 

The insurgent leader then ad- 
dressed his troops with warm words 
of farewell, commanding them to 
adhere to the United States and to 
uphold American institutions. When 
he had concluded Cailles fainted 
from grief and the heat. 

After he recovered his composure, 
General Cailles visited the head- 
quarters of General Sumner and in- 
troduced his officers and the insur- 
gent municipal officials. He then 
accompanied General Sumner to the 
band-stand on the plaza, where the 
oath of allegiance was administered 
by Chaplain Hart to the entire insur- 
gent force and the municipal officials, 
the ceremony concluding with the 
national anthem. 

With the exception of. an American 
deserter Cailles’ entire force was lib- 
erated. Many of his soldiers are 
mere boys but they are fine physical 
specimens. The surrender was un- 
mistakably sincere, but it was also 
unusually pathetic, although it had 
been intended to make the occasion 
only one of festivity. 

Cailles holds the universal respect 
of the natives and the Americans in 
Santa Cruz, and the town to-day is 
celebrating the reunion of the men 
with their families. The insurgents 
are on the most friendly terms with 
the Americans, and both participated 
in the drinking and dancing. 


~~ 


THE WEST VIRGINIA DISASTER. 





Abéut 50 Lives Lost as a Result of a Cloud- 
Burst— West Virginia People Will Relieve 
the Suffering. 

CHARLESTON, W. VA., Jan. 26.—A 
roaring torrent swept the Elkhorn 
Valley Sunday morning, leaving 
death and ruin in its wake. Key- 
stone, W. Va., 2 town of about 2,000 
inhabitants, has been wiped out, and 
the near by towns of Elkhorn, Pow- 
hatan, Ennis, Coaldale, Ruth, Cooper, 
Mayberry, Eckerman, Landgroff, 
Vivian, Kyle, of North Fork, and 
Norwood have all suffered loss of 
life and property. The flood-stricken 
section is near the Virginia border 
line. The region includes the great 
Pocahontas flat-top coal fields, and is 
located in a basin, with high moun- 
tain ranges on either side, and Elk- 
hurn creek flowing through the cen- 
ter of the basin, which ranges from 
a quarter to one mile in width. 
From Ennis is Vivian Yard, W. Va., 
about ten miles, the country is 
dotted with miners’ cabins, coal 
company commissaries and coke 
plants. Elkhorn creek, being fed by 
numerous small streams coming 
from the mountain sides, rises very 
rapidly in storms. 

Governor White to-day issued the 
following : 

‘¢ Advice from personal representa- 
tives sent to Keystone and the 
flooded district in the Flat Top re- 
|gion are to the effect that the loss 
|of life will not exceed 50 and that 
| there is no distress which cannot be 
|provided for by the home people, 
|and no need of outside help of any 


| kind.” 
| 
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General Miles has long advocated 


The bodies of the two|cusions of the coronution of William | a standing army which should con- 
| =e P : + > > - = 4 
yung Women have been recovered. |IV and Queen Victoria, disposes of | sist of one mun for every thousand 


of our total p»pulation, and that is 

| substantially the size of the present 
|estublishment. The police torce of 
our largest cities consists of one 
| officer to a population of about four 
| handred and sixty.—Exchange. 


‘INTEND TO FIGHT. 





Negroes Declare War on Suffrage Laws— 
Going Into Courts—Grandfather Clause 
the Principal Point of Attack—Whites 
Applaud Speeches by Black Orators. 
WASHINGTON, June 28.—Syste- 
matic agitation by the Afro-Ameri- 
can Council against the election laws 
of Southern States has been started. 
At a meeting to-night much wild 
talk was indulged in and by negroes 
who occupy prominent places in 
McKinley’s administration. 

Prof. Jesse Lawson, Chairman of 
the meeting, said : 

“The States of Louisiana and North 
Carolina have adopted constitutions 
calculated to nullify the fifteenth 
amendment of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, and conventions are now in 
session in Alabama and Virginia 
with apparently the same end in 
view. It is the purpose of the 
Afro-American council to test before 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States the validity of these constitu- 
tions. The ablest legal talent avail- 
able has been secured, and action has 
been taken in Louisiana to bring the 
matter before the courts. In this 
movement we ask the hearty co- 
operation of all law-abiding citi- 
zens of both races, North and 
Sonth.”’ 

These remarks were applauded by 
the large crowd of blacks and whites 
present. 

Register Lyons, of the Treasury, 
among other things, said: 

“The grandfather clause in the 
Louisiana and North Carolina con- 
stitutions is clearly in violation of 
the fifteenth amendment given by 
the Republican party to the colored 
citizen for his protection. It has 
been proposed by the Democrats that 
the fifteenth amendment be repealed, 
but that will never be done, as the 
American people, under the guid- 
ance of the Republican party, will 
never take any step backwards. We 
should remember that the Republi- 
can party has never passed any law 
against us and has never repealed 
any law passed in our favor. 

“T have been South lately and can 
say from personal contact with its 
people that some of the best white 
people in that section see that a 
great blunder has been made by the 
adoption into State constitutions of 
what is known as the grandfather 
clause, which allows all persons whe 
voted on or prior to January 1, 1867, 
and their sons and grandsons to vote 
regardless of property or educational 
test. We are bound to fight sucha 
law in the courts, and we call on the 
people to help us.”’ 


OO 


MORE THAN ONE VOTE. 





A Cuban Scheme to Offset Universal Suffrage 

Havana, June 29.—The commis. 
sion on the electoral law has finished 
its report, buiit has not yet been 
published. Conservative delegates 
say the report is too radical to be 
accepted. The subject of discussion 
now is whether voters should be al- 
lowed to have more than one vote. 
Some of the most conservative dele- 
gates propose that besides the vote 
which every man has he shall also 
be allowed an extra vote if he is the 
father of a family or if he pays more 
than a certain amount of taxes, or 
if he has a degree. In this way one 
man could have four votes, and it is 
claimed that this would have a ten- 
dency to change the face of affairs. 
This move will be proposed as an 
offset to universal suffrage. 


oo 


THE HAGUE ARBITRATION COURT. 


This court from which so much is 
expected in the administration of in- 
ternational law andin the settlement 
of disputes between the nations has 
finally been organized by the ap- 
pointment of the fifty-fifth judge. 
The court will not be in permanent 
session, but will only act when ques- 
tions are presented to it, and then 
generally by the selection of asmaller 
bench of judges to adjudicate the 
question.—Exchange. 
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SOME CENSUS FIGURES. 


The census returns of 1900 show 
that nearly one-half (47.1 per cent.) 
of the people of the United States 
live in incorporated cities and towns. 
But in North Carolina the propor- 
tion is much less, being onby 17.9 
per cent. New York has the largest 
urban population, being 77.6 per 
cent., while Mississippi has the small. 
est, only 14.7 per cent. 

There are 161 cities, each having a 
population of 25,000 or more, which 
contain an aggregate of 19,757,618 
persons. The six largest cities and 
their population are as follows: New 
York, 3,487,202; Chicago, 1,698 575; 
Philadelphia, 1,293,697; St. Louis, 
575,238; Boston, 560,892 and Balti- 
more, 508,857. There are 38 cities, 
each with a population of 100,000 or 
over.—Pittsboro Record. 
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The Home Circle. 








THOUGHTS FOR THE FARMER. 


The summer winds is snifflin’ ‘round 


the bloomin’ locus’ trees ; 


And the clover in the pastur’ is a big day fer the bees, 

And they been a-ewiggin honey, above board and on the sly, 
Till they stutter in their buzzin’ and stagger as they fly. 
The flicker on the fence rail ’pears to jist spit on his wings 
And roll up his feathers, by the sassy way he sings ; 

And the hoss-fly is a whettin’ up his forelegs fer biz, 


And the off mare is a switchin’ all of 


her tail they is! 


You can hear the black birds jawin’ as they follow up the plow, 
Oh, they’r bound to get their breakfast and they’r not a carin’ how ; 
So they quarrel in the ferries and they quarrel on the wing— 

But they'r peaceabler in pot-pies than any other thing ; 

And i:s when I get my shotgun drawn up in stiddy rest, 

She’s as full of tribberlation as a yallerjacket’s nest ; 

And afew shots before dinner when the sun’s a shinin’ right 

Seems to kindo-sorto sharpen up a feller’s appetite. 


They’s been a heap o’ rain, but the sun’s out to-day, 
And the clouds of the wet spell is all cleared away, 


And the woods is all the greener and 


the grass is greener still ; 


It may rain again to-morrow, but I don’t think it will; 
Some say the crop is ruined and the corn is drowned out, 
And propha-sy the crop will be a failure without doubt ; 
But the kind Providence that has never failed us yet, 
Wil be on hand onc’t more at the ’leventh hour, I bet ! 


Does the medder-lark complain, as he 


swings high and dry 


Through the waves of the wind and the blue of the sky? 


Does the quail set up and whistle in a 


disappointed way, 


Er hang his head in silence and sorrow all the day? 


Is the chipmonk’s health a-failin’? 


Does he walk, er does he run? 


Don’t the buzzards ooze around up there just like they’s always done? 
Is there anything the matter with the rooster’s lungs er voice? 


Ort a mortalter be complainin’ when 


dumb animals rejoice? 


Then let us, one and all, be content with our lot ; 

The summer’s here this mornin’, and the sun is shinin’ hot. 

Ob! let us fill our hearts with the glory of the day, 

And banish every doubt and care and sorrow far away ! 
Whatever be our station, with Providence fer guide, 

Such fine circumstances ort to make us satisfied ; 

Fer the world is full of roses, and the roses full of dew, 

And the dew is full of heavenly love that drips fer me and you.® 


—James Whitcomb Riley. 








HOW MAY WE ENCOURAGE THE STUDY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
HISTORY ? 





Address by Judge Walter Clark, of the North Carolina Supreme Court, at 


Annual Meeting of State Teachers’ Assembly, 


June 14, 1901. 


Wrightsville, N. C., 





When you have the schools, and 
the leisure to teach history, then 
you must make it interesting to the 
pupils. 

Articles, brief and striking, should 
e' written upon the most salient 
points of our history—cameos of 
history, so to speak. Something in 
that line has been done by Mr. 
Creecy and some others. Such 
gems well set will attract the boy or 
girl when grave compilations like 
those of Dr. Hawks, Col. Wheeler 
and others will repel. 

Then if possible, the eye should 
be appealed to by paintings and en- 
gravings. In every Massachusetts 
school book, in every Massachusetts 
library and public building you will 
find engravings of the notable events 
in her history and of the great men 
who have led her people on all great 
occasions. 

There you will find placed before 
the eye of childhood the represen- 
tation of the landing from the May- 
flower upon that rock-bound coast in 
the depth of winter, the flight of the 
British from Lexington, the death 
of Warren, the scenes in her Indian 
wars, thc pictures of Adams, of 
Hancock and Webster. What Mas 
sachusetts child ever forgets the 
native land which produced such 
men or the spots where such events 
occurred? 

They have the landing of the Pil- 
grims in 1620. What North Carolina 
school books, what North Carolina 
school room or public building im- 
presses upon the minds of childhood 
that other -cene thirty-five years 
earlier when the first English settle- 
ment was made upon our shores at 
Roanoke Islund? Not amid the 
snows on a barren coast, as at Py- 
mouth Rock, but in the middle of a 
semi-tropical summer, with the greut 
cypresses, hung with moss, as senti- 
nels of the historic ecenes and odors 
of Araby the Blest, wafted from the 
shores of this new lund of plenty. 


In Massachu etts books every 
striking scene in King Philip's war 
andin the Pequot war is not only 
recorded by the pens of facile wri- 
ters but the painter’s brush and the 
engraver's tools have faithfully pre 
served the features of each locality 
and imagination hus restored the 
features, the arms und the dress of 
the uctors in euch stirring scene. 

What pen or pencil or engraving 
or brash brings to the plastic minds 
ot our children the scenes of! our 


unbroken forest is the same to-day 
as it was on the day of the defeat of 
that hardy expedition. The writer 
or painter who wishes to portray 
that scene has to-day but to visit 
some stretch of the lordly river as 
it flows amid eternal silence through 
unbroken forests to its mouth. He 
has to but draw from nature. There 
are the great trees and the same sol- 
emn silence unbroken save by the 
rush of the waters the deer on the 
banks, the startled water flowl, the 
wild flowers, the same riotous mag- 
nificence of primeval nature. Let 
him evoke from history and imagi- 
nation the picture of the canoes 
filled with Englishmen slowly toil- 
ing up the stream, their habits as 
they were, their arms, their stand 
ards, the savages half concealed on 
shore, the sudden flight of arrows. 
This and more, faithfully written or 
sketched on the spot reproduced by 
printing press and the engraving 
stone would give the children of 
North Carolina an interest in that 
event in the history of their State 
and a conception of the conditions 
then existing here, which they have 
never had. 

Then there are the terrible scenes 
of massacre of our own great In- 
dian wars 1711, the march of the 
South Carolina troops hundreds of 
miles through the trackless forest to 
our aid, and the storm and sack of 
the Indian fort at Nahucke, in 1713 
which finally broke the Indian power 
Could our children ever forget such 
scenes, or fail to feel an interest in 
them, if presented to their minds by 
a graphic pen or appropriate engrav- 
ing? 

In Northern school books, so large- 
ly used among us, are stirring narra- 
tives of the expedition to Louisburg 
and to Canada, but where is the 
book which contains reference, much 
less a picturesque description or en 
graving of the earlier expedition of 
1740 to South America, or the cap 
ture of Havana in 1762 in both of 
which North Caro ina had a share? 

Massachusetts booka, Massachu. 
setts school rooms, bear many an 
engraving of the stirring times when 
patriots, disguised as Indians, threw 
the tea into Boston harbor in 1773. 
But where are the engravers or the 
writers who have impressed upon 
the minds of our children that 
scene when the brave men under 
Waddell and Ashe, unmasked, and 
bravely in broad daylight, in a few 





own Indian wars? There is thut ex- 
pedition by Govern r Lane up the 
Rounoke in search of the gold sup 
posed to le at its source. Between 


miles of this spot, in 1765, eight 
years before the Boston tea party, 
| forbade Great Britain to put her 
| Stamp act into execution in this State 


Hamilton and Williamson he was! or even to land ber stamps? 


suddenly ussuiled by flights of uar- 


rows and driven buck. Had that| chusetts has preserved the memory 


| In painting and in bronze, Massa- 


Where indeed is our painting of 
that grand scene for which Massa- 
chusetts has no parallel, the meet- 
ing which issued the immortal dec: 
laration of Independence at Meck- 
burg, 20th May, 1775? 

They immortalized by pen and 
pencil the defeat of the Americans 
at Bunker Hill. Where and how 
have we placed before admiring 
eyes the first victory for the Ameri- 
can arms which was achieved at 
Moore’s Creek in February, 1776, 
that striking scene when the planks 
of the bridge being taken up, brave 
men crossed on the stringers, amid 
the fires of battle, as the Moslems 
tell us souls pass to paradise over 
Al Sirat’s arch, spanning by a single 
hair the flames of hell? 

Pencil and brush and pen love to 
linger on the grand scene when, on 
July 4, 1776, the thirteen colonies 
declared that they oughtto be and 
were sovereign and independent. 
But has anyone ever seen a similar 
picture of that meeting of the Pro- 
vincial Congress «ut Halifax, April 
12, 1776, when the first resolution 
was passed by the State instructing 
th3 other Congress at Philadelphia 
to do what was done nearly three 
months later? Had we impressed 
that by story, by statue, or by stip 
ple plate upon the minds of our own 
people, would a scholar like Senator 
Lodge have forgotten it or ignored 
it in his study of those times? 

Brave men lived before Agamem- 
non and brave men and great men 
have lived, at least they did live in 
those times, south of the Virginia 
line, but what have we done to per- 
petuate their memories? In nearly 
every home in Massachusetts hangs 
a portrait of John Hancock, or one 
of the Adams. Where is our Cor- 
nelius Harnett or Richard Caswell? 
They have Warren falling at Bunker 
Hill, where is our engraving of 
Nash falling on the field of German. 
town? 

Like a silhouette the heroic figure 
of Hardy Muarfree leading his for- 
loirn hope of North Carolina to the 
capture of Stony Point, on the Hud- 
son siver stands out against the sky 
line of history. But who has pre- 
served the name of those brave fol- 
lowers, what engraving presents 
their immortal action to our chil. 
dren, what graphic pen has made 
the scene a living one to our people? 


What has been said or sung or en. 
graved as to the North Carolina 
line, steady as the old guard of Na- 
poleon at Eutaw Springs and on 
many other fields? 

And at a later date where are our 
engravings of other patriotic sons of 
North Carolina who could have been 
an honor to any people? 

It was Themistocles who declared 
that the trophies of Miltiades would 
not allow him to sleep. The Israel- 
ites when they had passed over 
Jordan, built twelve pillars that 
their children’s children might ask: 
‘“‘What means these stones?’’ that 
posterity being told the story of 
Israel’s greatness in war and the 
unity of the twelve tribes, might 
bear it in rememcrance of all ages. 
Where are our trophies, the proud 
memorials of the great deeds of our 
ancestors, whose aspects shall stir the 
hearts of aspiring youth to emulate 
them, and to repeat our Marathons 
on future fields. 

The State has a great history. Its 
people have shown themselves equal 
to every call upon them and equal 
to every occasion. 

But that history has not yet been 
presented as it should be. Tell it as 
it happened, its grand deeas, its he- 
roic sufferirgs, its unvaunting per- 
formance of duty in the face of 
every danger, its uncomplaining en. 
durance of every hardship. 

Paint its striking historical inci- 
dents by brush as well as by pen; 
engrave them, hang them on the 
walls of your school rooms, your 
libraries and your public buildings, 
put them in your school books. 
Painter and historian have recorded 
fur the admiration of future ages 
that Sir Philip Sidney, when woun 
ded at Zutphen, refused a cup of 
water for which he was dying till a 
wounded private scldier who needed 
it more than he could be supplied. 
But that incident and even greater 
self denial can be related of many 
an unlettered North Carolina sol- 
dier; who had never heard of Sir 

Philip of Zut phn, but in whose 
veins ran the blood of heroes and 
whose courage is an inheritance from 
| centuries of brave ancestors of the 





happened on the head wuters of the! of the Attucks riot in Boston on the| purest Anglo Saxon stock of the 


Connecticut whut vivid reproduc 


engraving ! 


eve of the revolution. 


On Boston | continent 
tion we should bave both by pen and | common the great memorial stands. | 
From above Hamilton | But where is our statuary, or our 


To sum up, ladies and gentlemen, 
| North Carolina has a history that is 


to the mouth of the river the aspect painting or engraving of the battle’ worth the telling, and which, when 
of the Roanoke flowing through an | of Alamance in 17717 


|! truly told will interest. It isa brave 





of a people who from the first found 
ling of the colony would brook no 
tyranny and who intended from the 
first that no one should govern them 
but themselves, the story of a brave, 
self-relying, liberty-loving people. 
Then tell the story in an interest- 
ing manner. Let the pen of your 
best writters record it in their most 
entertaining manner, but plainly 
and simply as accords with the char- 
acter of our people, whose unpre- 
tentious nature is summed up in their 
proud motto: Esse Quam Videri, 
for in very truth no people can more 
truly say, as the great dictator said 
to Sir Peter Lely, ‘“‘Paint me as I 
am.’’ Like a beautiful woman, 
their story when unadorned is 
adorned the most. 
Then with an interesting history 
interestingly told what more is 
needed. You needa wider audience. 
Educate the masses, create in them 
an intelligent interest in their sur- 
roundings and in their history, make 
it attractive by short stories attrac- 
tively told. Appeal tothe eyes by 
paintings and engravings. Let the 
State aid when it can sculpture and 
statuary. 
This Rome, Greece, England, 
France have done. This the States 
north of us have done, preeminently 
the great State of Massachusetts. 
The means by which other States 
and countries have created an inter- 
est in their history are the means to 
which we must resort for the like 
purpose. And none of them have a 
better foundation on which to build. 





THE PROFESSOR’S PRAYER. 


Terrible Evils From Which He Would Have 
Deliverance. 
“The Day Book of John Stuart 
Blackie,’’ consisting of selections 
from the manuscripts of the old pro- 
fessor, has just been published in 
London. The book starts off with 
the old professor’s ‘‘Litania Nigelli,’’ 
from which come _ the following 
typical clauses: 
“From the presumption of ortho- 
dox theology to define God in scho- 
lastic terms, from the degrading 
superstition that worships God with 
blind and the negative sense, 
‘Good Lord, deliver me. 
“From beggars for my clients, 
fosm fools for-my worshipers and 
from untidy women for my servants, 
‘Good Lord, deliver me. 
“From the imperitence of youth- 
ful critics, from the unreasoned gig- 
gle of silly young ladies, 
“Good Lord, deliver me. 
‘‘From the barren subtlety of law- 
yers, from the slippery shiftiness of 
politicians and from the blind rest- 
lessness of commercial speculators, 
‘Good Lord, deliver me. 
‘“‘From a man that simpers sweet- 
ly, form a woman that laughs loudly, 
and from a young woman ambitious 
to play the young man, 

‘Good Lord, deliver me. 

‘From a scholar who smells of 
books, from a sportsman who smells 
of horses and a mother who smells 
of babies, 

“Good Lord, deliver me. 

“From genius without sense, from 
talent without love and from creeds 
without humanity, 

“Good Lord, deliver me 

‘From a spinner of fine phrases, a 
spinner of senseless rhyme and a 
woman who paints, 

“Good Lord, deliver me. 

“From the three infallibles, the 
Roman Pope, the editor of a party 
newspaper and a woman when she is 
wrong, 

“Good Lord, deliver me.”’ 


oe 


NOURISHMENT AND PROGRESS. 





All Nonsense to go Away From Table Hungry, 

The best nourished individual, 
other things being equ:l, is the 
strongest and most useful; and the 
best fed nations, other things being 
equal, are those which lead the prog- 
of the world, says Dr. Wiley in 
Everybody’s Magazine. An abun 
dance of food is to be regarded as 
the essential foundation for all indi- 
vidual, social, economic and national 
aggrandizement. Thus the very 
condition of affairs which best tends 
to the highest development in the 
individual and nation brings them 
to the very disaster, because it is 
easy when you have enough to get 
too much. Iam not a believer in 
the doctrine of going away from 
the table hungry. One object of 
eating is to satisfy hunger, because 
hunger is the natural mentor which 
tells of the wants of the system. 
Satisfaction of hunger, however, is 
not gluttony. The dangers from 
overeating are not so much in the 
kinds of food employed as in the 





amounts of them consumed. 
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Our Social Chat. 


y EDITED BY AUNT JENNIE, RALEIGH, N. ©. * 


CONTRIBUTORS to this department of 
The Pro ressive Farmer, we have some of the 
most wide-awake and progressive young ladies 
and young men and some of the most entertain- 
ing writers among the older people of this and 
other States, the ages of the members ranging 
from sixteen to more thon sixty. 

YOU ARE REQUESTED to join by sending 
us a letter on some subject of general interest, 
and writing thereafter as often as possible. 

WHEN WRITING, give full name and post- 
office address for Aunt Jennie’s information. 
If you do not wish your real name to appear 
in ‘print, give name by which you wish to be 
known as a Chatterer. 

TWO WEEKS OR MORE must, as a _— 
elapse between the time a letter is written an 
the date of its publication. 

ADDRESS all letters to Aunt Jennie, care of 
The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 











AUNT JENNIE’S LETTER. 


Our Social Chat again makes its 
appearance this week. I hope that 
the members of the Circle, many of 
whom have been long absent, will 
return now and let us make the Chat 
more interesting and helpful than 
ever before. It is impossible for me 
to this alone, and I must ask those 
who wish the department continued 
to so express themselves by writing 
a letter for us. This the only effect- 
ive way of telling us that you like 
the department and enjoy reading 
the letters. 

We have two excellent letters this 
week—one from Mrs. 8. H. H., of 
Kentucky, and the other from Sin- 
cere. Sincere asks some questions 
that should elicit interesting discuss- 
ion. Let us have letters from all 
that are interested in Social Chat, 
both those who have never written 
and the old members. 

AUNT JENNIE. 





SINCERE HEARD FROM. 


DreaR AUNT JENNIE:—I will ven- 
ture a few remarks on farmers and 
their wives. We have been having 
some very rainy weather of late. 
The farmer finds time to loiter 
around town or go visiting his neigh- 
bors, and his horses stand idle in the 
stall. But how about his wife? 
What does she when her husband 
callsa halt on these long rainy days? 
Does she find idle time to wait until 
the clouds roll by? No, she may 
well say with Tennyson’s brook : 


‘‘Men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever.”’ 


She toils on with little help and 
no convenience from day to day. 
Let us hear of the joys and sor- 
rows of the wivesof men of other 
vocations. Perhaps they have as 
much as farmers’ wives. A farmer’s 
wife has one unfailing pleasure- 
She is taken periodically and me- 
thodically to visit her mother-in.- 
law, from whom she learns many 
helpful and radical ways of doing 
things. 

Where is Taffy, who said I was 
not sincere? I wonder if he is 
Taffy? I have a good recipe for 
making the same. And what has 
befallen our beloved Eva Plamon- 
don and our merry Jennie Acton, 
the life of the Chat? 

Let us have an exchange by all 
means. I have a recipe for boiled 
custurd, one for blackberry cordial 
and for the finest candy I ever ate 
anywhere, that I would like to ex- 
change for hyacinth bulbs, also 
many books that I should like to 
exchange. 

How many of you expect to visit 
the Pan American Exposition? I 
know it will be grand. I am very 
busy with fruit-canning and house- 
cleaning, but I usually find time to 
read some each day. This I deem a 
duty and pleasure as well. There is 
much truth in the verse that reads: 
“Sweep with the wind and rise with 

the sun, 

Your task will quickly and neatly 

be done, 

Leaving a time to rest and a time 

to play, 

And time to idle awhile away.”’ 

Let us all write oftener hereafter, 
because the paper looks as if it con. 
tained a void which nothing else 
could fill when Aunt Jennie’s letters 
are omitted. I hope I will not be so 
disappointed again soon. Aunt Jen- 
nie, please have your picture in our 
columns soon. It would be such a 
pleasure for us all. ‘Truly it is not 
through mere curiosity that I make 
this request, but through an affeo- 
tionate regurd, engendered by your 
kind and helpful letters. 

I wish to ask a question: What is 
a father’s duty to his children? Is 
he merely a machine to provide for 
them food, shelter and raiment, or 
is their spiritual welfare in any way 
his responsibility? Does their moral 
traicing rest on him, or is all this 
the mother’s duty ? 

Ruby’s letter was good indeed. 
Let us hear from her often. Where 
is Sixty? I would enjoy one of his 
letters very much. I would cer- 
tainly like to read a catalogue of the 





names and addresses ot writers for 








Our Chat. Who knows but thy, 
some of us would know many : 
those who have taken refuge mln 
a nom de plume? Well, I wil den 
with good wishes for The Progressiy, 
Farmer, better ones for our eee, 
pondents and best for Aunt lettin 


8 
Mecklenburg Co., N. ©. — 
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THE FACIAL BATH. 


DAR AUNT JENNIE :—How to keep 
young in appearance seems to be , 
matter that interests every woman 
who is advancing in years—and men, 
too, for that matter. None of i 
care to look old. A reader of Social 
Chat asked me to please send a few 
items regarding the summer bath 
and of bathing. She desired especi. 
ally to know something of the facial 
bath, as I had made a study of some 
of the best methods for the PUrpose 
of helping such. 

Every night before going to beg 
a short time should be devoted . 
the facial bath. If you have the 
black-heads, rub a little olive oil op 
almond oil into the skin, allowins it 
to stay on about ten minutes. Wash 
off in hot boiled water and pure 
soap, using plenty of friction. Ringe 
in hot water until all traces of soap 
have been removed, then dash op 
plentifully cold water in which g 
pinch of powdered borax has been 
dissolved. Dry the face thoroughly 
upon a soft towel, rubbing upward 
and backward towards the ear, If 
the skin feels at all harsh finish with 
a little bit of cold cream to replace 
the natural oil removed by the hot 
bath and friction. 

If faithfully pursued this simple 
treatment will refine coarse and 
greasy skins, restore freshness and 
color to faded faces, and erase many 
lines caused by time and worry and 
facial expressions. 

It is just as common sense a theory 
to develop the muscles of the face 
through manipulation as those of 
the body by exercise. When you 
have gotten the muscle firm you 
will have done away with the wrin- 
kles. The best help to a beautiful 
complexion is proper cleanliness. I 
consider that the use of borax in 
warm water to soften it and to 
cleanse the pores thoroughly is one 
of the very best medicines to beat- 
tify the skin. The value of this pore 
awakening cannot be over-estimated. 
Try this simple method. Iam sure 
it will repay you tenfold. 


Mrs. 8. H. H. 
Scott Co., Ky. 


A NEW FOOD PLANT. 








Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
German papers speak of an annual 
plant, growing in tropical Africa, 
belonging to the leguminous class, 
which is largely cultivated by the 
negroes as a food article. It has also 
been introduced to some extent in 
southern Asia and in Brazil. It is 
called woandsu by the African ne- 
groes ; the botanical name is Glycine 
subterranca The French expert 
chemist of aliments has recently 
analyzed the fruit of the woandsu 
with reference to its chemical com- 
position and its value as food. The 
fruit, like the peanut, matures under 
ground. The eatable kernel has the 
shape of an egg, and is dark red, 
with black stripes and a white hilum, 
like most beans. It furnishes a very 
white flour, whose flavor after cook- 
ing much resembles that of chest- 
nuts. The chemical composition is 
58 per cent of starchy substance, 1? 
per cent nitrogenous, 10 per cent 
water, 6 per cent oily, 4 per cent 
cellulose substance, and 3 per cent 
ashes. It will be seen that 2 pounds 
of these beans would supply the daily 
requirements of the human system 
and it shows all the chemical proper 
ties of a perfect nutriment. M. 


AN IMPOSSIBLE TASE. 


The pitiable mortal who spends bis 
days in trying to guide himself, b's 
diet, and his manner of living accord- 
ing to health rules and the direction 
of mediciners will soon find himself 
standing on shifting sands and dis- 
cover that he can’t keep up with thé 
rules, because they change so rapidly. 
If people will drink pure water, 
breathe pure air, eat plain and well- 
cooked food, and not fill the stomach 
too full of it, avoid strife and n° 
worry over their own or other peo 
ple’s troubles they can manage 1 
continue on earth, barring accidents, 
for a great many years without pay 
ing any attention to the germ theory, 
reading doctors’ books or making 
walking drug stores of themselves.— 
Kansas City Times. 





Life is at best but a froward an 
which must be coaxed and pier 
with until the end comes.—Sir 


liam Temple. 
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Miscellaneous. 


Christian Life Column. 


Children’s Column. 





HOW TO STUDY. 


study is an exercise of all the pow- 
ers of the mind and consists in find- 
ing out all the facts possible relative 
to any subject and thinking them 
together in all their relations. 

1. There must be order and com- 
fort. One cannot study to advantage 
in the midst of noise and confusion, 
nor when hunger, cold, or anything 
else interferes with bodily comfort. 

9, There should be a definite and 
regular time for study. The best 
students and thinkers are those that 
pursue their studies in a systematic 
order. Time is an important ele- 
ment in all business, and it is not 
enough that a thing be done well, 
but it should also be done in the 
shortest possible period of time. 

3. Concentration of mind is essen- 
tial. We must become lost toallsur 
roundings. Horace Greeley wrote 
gome of his greatest editorials while 
sitting on a doorstep in the crowded 
streets of New York city. 

3. The best study is done alone. 
Every life should be well checkered 
py periods of solitude. Pupils who 
study in groups seldom have much 
power of concentration and but little 
self-reliance. It is in solitude that 
the best study is done. 

5. Rest the mind by a change of 
subjects. After mathematics, the 
student may change to book-keeping, 
from book-keeping to banking, and 
from banking to shorthand. 

6. Master each point as you pro- 
ceed. Accuracy and thoroughness 
are largely matters of habit. Go 
slowly, consult the dictionary, the 
oyclopedia, and other books of re- 
ference, but master every detail as 
you go. 

7, Study to retain what you learn. 
Every subject thoroughly mastered 
will aid in mastering something else. 
Most students gat their lessons 
simply for recitation and as a result, 
get but little benefit from their 
work. 

8. Study to express what you learn. 
It is persons who can speak and 
write well that influence people and 
make most outof their education. 
Learn to speak and write the Eng- 
lish language correctly and to ex- 
press your thoughts clearly and your 
study of all other subjects can be 
made most effective. 

9. Be careful of the ‘‘scraps of 
time.”’ The person who carries a 
good book in his pocket to read 
while waiting at the station always 
rises in our estimation, It is wonder- 
ful how much reading and study one 
can do by simply using the bits of 
spare time that are usually wasted. 
—From an address by Prof. C.S8. 
Coler, of Concord, N. C., delivered 
in Charlotte, June 20, 1901. 





WALKING ERECT. 

To derive the greatest benefit from 
walking, itis necessary to hold up 
the head, keep the mouth closed, 
and move briskly; it isin these cir- 
cumstances that walking is really 
good for us. Walking erect not only 
adds to the manliness of appearance, 
but it develops the chest and pro- 
motes the the general health ina 
high degree, because the lungs, being 
relieved of the pressure made by 
leaning the head downward and 
bending the chest in, admit the air 
fully and freely. If an effort of the 
mind is made to throw the shoulders 
back, a feeling of fatigue and awk- 
wardness is ut first experienced, but 
this is soon forgotten. To maintain 
an erect position, or to recover it 
when lost, in a manner which is at 
once natural, easy, and efficient, it is 
Only necessary to walk hubitually 
with the eyes fixed on an object 
ahead a little higher than your 
own—the top of a man’s haf, for 
$xample—or simply keep the chin a 
little above a horizontal line. If 
sither of these things is done, the 
necessary, easy, and legitimate effect 
effect is to relieve the chest from 
Pressure, the air gets in more easily, 
develops it more fully, permeate the 
lungs more exclusively, causing a 
more perfect purification of the 
blood, importing greater health and 


more color to the cheek —New York 
Ledger, 
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GUIDE ME, 0 THOU GREAT JEHOVAH. 


. Rev. William Williams, called 
a Sweet singer of Wales,’’ wrote 
1s hymn in Welsh in 1845. The 
Sarliest translation of it into Eng- 
a was made twenty six years later. 
t. Williams accepted a portion of 
1S version, added a new stanza and 
Printed the whole on a leaflet. This 
_* heading : ‘“‘A Favorite Hymn 
le Mady Huntingdon’s Young Col- 
dg printed by the desire of 
it ny Christian friends. Lord, give 
Thy blessing.—Ledger Monthly. 





AND THEN—ETERNITY ! 


BY ROBERT J. BURDETTE. 


Men have won as weak as we, 
Men have lost as strong as we, 
Men have died as brave as we, 
Three score years and ten 
Of grief and joy—and then 
Eternity |! 


Men have loved the same as we 
Men have harbored hate as we, 
Men have longed for rest as we— 
Three score years and ten 
With hate and love—and then 
Eternity ! 


Men have fought to win the prize, 
Men have almost touched the skies, 
But the wealth or grandeur cries: 
‘‘Three score years and ten 
With wealth or fame and then— 
Eternity !’’ 


Men have fought their base desires, 
Men have quenched their passion’s 
fires, 
Men have called on what inspires. 
Three score years and ten 
With soul secure—and then 
Kternity ! 


—Commonwealth. 
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FROM A TO Z. 


A Chicago minister of the gospel 
believes he has solved the problem 
of the cause of backsliding on the 
part of professing Christians. He 
has compiled his reasons for luke- 
warmness of church members and 
for the slowness of the spiritual prog- 
ress in the Christian churches in the 
shape of an‘‘ Alphabet of Backsliders’’ 
in this fashion: 

A—Ambition to be on equal terms 
with others in style of living and 
dress and, if possible, outstrip them. 

B—Blamuing; others for coldness ; 
apathy after giving energies to out- 
side organizations. 

C—Covetousness, card playing, 
craze for pulpit novelties. 

D—Debt, divisions among Chris- 
tians, dancing, dyspepsia of spirit, 
so that neither the milk nor meat of 
the word can be assimilated. 


E—Erroneous views of God’s 
word. 

F—Frivolity, formality and false 
teaching. 


G—Gambling and gossip. 

H—Haste to be rich and scarcity 
ot homes. 

I—Intemperance, indifference and 
inconsistency. 

J—Jealousy in the ranks. 

K—Knee drill neglected. 

L—Love of gain, low moral tone 
of politics. 

M—Mistaking means of grace for 
grace. 

N—Neglect of family religion. 

O—Ordinances irregularly 
tended. 

P—Pleasure seeking, political cor- 
ruption and poverty. 

Q—Quack evangelists. 

R—Rivalry between denomina- 
tions. 

S—Sabbath desecration, scepticism 
and slander. 

T—Trinity of evil—the world, the 
flesh and the devil ; the theater. 

U—Uncharitableness, universal- 
ism. 
V—Vanity in inviduals and 
churches. 

W—Worldliness. 

X—Extravagance ; exodus of good 
families. 

Y—Young and old dominated by 
the principles, ‘‘Enjoy yourself and 
don't get hurt.’’ 

Z—Zeal wanting for the glory of 
God and the salvation of souls. 

In presenting this to his congrega- 
tion, the minister urged his hearers 
to avoid the pitfalis enumerated in 
his alphabet. He has undoubtedly 
summed up a good deal in this alpha. 
bet of his and it would not bea bad 
idea for the churches to give it wide 
circulation.—Atlanta Constitution. 
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HOW TO TEST AMUSEMENTS. 


1. Do they rest and strengthen, or 
weary and weaken the body? 

2. Do they strengthen and rest or 
weary and weaken the brain? 

3. Do they make resistance to 
temptation easier or harder? 

4. Do they increase or lessen love 
for virtue, purity, temperance, and 
justice? 

5. Do they give inspiration and 
quicken enthusiasm, or stupefy the 
inteilectual and harden the moral 
nature? 

6. Do they increase or diminish 
respect for manhood and woman- 
hood? 

7. Do they draw one nearer to, or 
remove one further from, the Christ? 
—Christian Commonwealth. 


Prayer isa piteous will of herte 
that setteth it right in God, and ex- 
presseth it by word outward to re- 
move harms, and to have things 
spirituel and durable and sometyme 








temporal things.—Chaucer. 


THE YOUNGEST SON. 


(A Reflection by one of his Brothers.) 


Now, when it comes to gettin’ what 
other folks can’t get, 

An’ when it comes to doin’ what 
other folks ain’t let, 

An’ takin’ turns the longest, by rub- 
bin’ of your eyes, 

An’ scoopin’ all the pennies an’ all 
the saucer-pies, 

An’ seein’ some one bigger get licked 
for what you’ve did— 

A feller can’t help wishin’ he was the 
littlest kid ! 


But when you think of taggin’, an’ 

findin’ folks has run, 

An’ bein’ told it ’s bedtime, no mat- 

ter what ’s the fun, 

An’ takin’ mumps an’ measles, an’ 

wearin’ girl’s clothes, 

An’ never goin’ nowher excep’ when 
mother goes, 

An’ learnin’ all the lessons of what 
us boys is rid— 

Then ’s when a chap ’s as willin’ he 

ain't the littlest kid ! 


—Catherine Young Glen, in 8t. 
Nicholas. 
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THE TRAVELS OF A FOX. 


A fox digging behind a stump 
founda bumblebee. The fox put the 
bumblebee in his bag and traveled. 

The first house he came to he went 
in, and said to the mistress, ‘‘Can I 
leave my bag here while I go to 
Squintum’s?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said the woman. 

‘‘Then be careful not to open the 
bag,’’ said the fox. 

But as soon as the fox was out of 
sight the woman just took a little 
peep into the bag, and out flew the 
bumblebee, and the rooster caught 
him and ate him all up. 

After a while the fox came back. 
He took up his bag, and he saw that 
his bumblebee was gone, and he said 
to the woman, ‘‘Where is my bum- 
blebee ?”’ 

And the woman said, ‘I just un- 
tied the string, and the bumblebee 
flew out and the rooster ate him up.”’ 

‘““Very well,’’ said the fox, ‘‘I must 
have the rooster then.’’ 

So he caught the rooster, and put 
him in his bag, and traveled. 

And the next house he came to he 
went in, and said to the mistress of 
the house, ‘‘Can I leave my bag here 
while I go to Squintum’s?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said the woman. 

‘“‘Then be careful not to open the 
bag,’’ said the fox. 

But as soon as the fox was out of 
sight the woman just took a little 
peep into the bag, and the rooster 
flew out, and the pig caught him and 
ate him all up. 

After a while the fox came back. 
He took up his bag, and he saw that 
his rooster was gone, and he said to 
the woman, ‘‘Where is my rooster ?’’ 

And the woman said, “I just un- 
tied the string, and the rooster flew 
out, and the pig ate him up.”’ 

‘““Very well,’’ said the fox ; ‘‘I must 
have the pig, then ”’ 

So he caught the pig and put him 
in his bag, and traveled. 

And the next house he came to he 
went in, and said to the mistress of 
the house, ‘‘Can I leave my bag here 
while I go to Squintum’s?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said the woman. 

‘‘Then be careful not to open the 
bag,’’ said the fox. 

But as soon as the fox was out of 
sight the woman just took a little 
peep into the bag, and the pig jumped 
out, and the ox gored him. 

After awhile the fox came back. 
He took up his bag, and he saw that 
his pig was gone, and he said to the 
woman, ‘*‘Whereis my pig?”’ 

And the woman said, ‘I just un- 
tied the string, and the pig jamped 
out, and the ox gored him.” 

“Very well,’’ said the fox, ‘I must 
have the ox, then.” 

So he caught the ox and put him 
in his bag and traveled. 

And the next house he came to he 
went in, and said to the mistress of 


while I go to Squintum’s?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said the woman. 

“Then be careful not to open the 
bag,” said the fox. 

But as soon as the fox was out of 
sight the woman just took a little 
peep, and the ox got out and the 
woman’s little boy broke off his 
horns, and killed him. 

After awhile the fox came back. 
He took up his bag and he saw that 
his ox was gone, and he said to the 
woman, ‘‘Where is my ox?’’ 

And the woman said, *“‘I just un- 
tied the string and the ox got out, 
and my little boy broke off his horns 
and killed him.’’ 

‘*Very well,’’ said the fox, “I must 
have the little boy, then.’’ 

So he caught the little boy and 
put him in his bag, and traveled. 
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the house, ‘‘Can I leave my bag here | * 


went in, and said to the mistress of 
the house, ‘“‘Can I leave my bag here 
while I go to Squintum’s?”’ 
‘*Yes,’’ said the woman. 
‘‘Then be careful not to open the 
bag,’’ said the fox. 
The woman was making cake, and 
her children were around her teasing 
for it. 
“Oh, ma, give me a piece!”’ said 
one, and ‘‘Oh, ma, give me a piece !”’ 
seid the others. 
And the smell of the cake came to 
the little boy weeping and crying in 
the bag, and he heard the children 
beg for the cake, and he said, ‘Oh, 
mammy, give me a piece!’’ 
Then the woman opened the bag 
and took the little boy out, and she 
put the house dogin the bagin the 
little boy’s piace. And the little boy 
stopped crying and joined the other 
children. 
After a while the fox came back. 
He took up his bag, and saw that it 
was tied fast, and he put it on his 
back and traveled deep into the 
woods. Then he sat down and un- 
tied the bag, and if the little boy had 
been in the bag things would have 
gone badly with him. 
But the little boy was safe at the 
woman’s house, and when the fox 
untied the bag the housedog jumped 
out and caught the fox and killed 
him.—The Ontlook. 
ADJUSTABLE AUTHORS. 

The most cheerful author—Samuel 
Smiles. 
The noisiest—Howells. 
The tallest—Longfellow. 
The most flowery—Hawthorne. 
The holiest—Pope. 
The happiest—Gay. 
The most amusing—Thomas Tick- 
ell. 

The most fiery—Burns. 

The most talkative—Chatterton. 

The most distressed—Akenside.— 
Chicago Times—Herald. 


- ~~ 


Private charities, as well as con- 
tributions to public purposes in pro- 
portion to every one’s circumstances, 
are certainly among the debts we 
owe to society.—Thomas Jefferson. 





To Make Cows Pay, use Sharples Cream Separa- 
tors. Book ‘Business Dairying” & Cat. 285 free 
W. Chester, Pa. 





AGRICULTURAL DIRECTORY. 





N. C. Cotton Planters’ Association. 


President—W. A. Graham, Machpelah, N.C. 
Secretary—Jno. P. Allison, Concord, N. C. 


N.C. Tobacco Growers’ Association. 


President—John 8. Cunningham, Cunning- 
hams, N.C. 

Vice-President—J. B. Phillips, 
N.C. 

Secretary—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, N. C. 

Treasurer—W. B. Upchurch, Morrisville, N. 0. 


EXEOUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


Col. R. W. Wharton, Washington, N. C.; Dr. 
R. H. Speight, Wrendale, N. C.; R. H. Ricks, 
Rocky Mount, N. C.; H. H. Knight, Eagle 
Rock, N. C.; W. L. Kennedy, Falling Creek, 
N.C.; Gen. T. F. Toon, Lumberton, N.C.; Dr. 
Elias Fulp, Fulp, N.C. W. L. Bouldin. 
Archdale, N. C. 


Battleboro 





N. C. Farmers’ State Alliance. 


* President—W. A. Graham, Machpelah, Lin- 
coln Co., N. ©. 

Vice-President—J. T. Paschal, 
Chatham Co., N. C. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business Agent 
—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, Orange Co., N. C. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. M. Mit- 
chell, Wayne Co., N.C. 

Chaplain—Rev. W.8. Mercer, Moyock, Curri- 
tuck Co., N.C. 

Door keeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, Gui- 
ford Co., N.C., 

Sergeant-at-Arms-—R. H. Lane, Aurora, Beau- 
fort Co., N.C, 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. Gra- 
ham, Machpelab, N.C. 


Pittsboro, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
J. W, Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh, N. C. 
W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, N.C. 
Johu Graham, Warrenton, N. C, 
Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville, N. 0. 
Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, N. ©. 





N.C. Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Director—George B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh, 
N°C. 
Agriculturist—BenJ. Irby, West Raleigh, N.C. 
Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Raleigh, 


<< 
Professor of Animal Husbandry—J. M. John 
son, West Raleigh, N.C. 


N. C. Crov Pest Commission. 


8. L, Patterson, Chm’n, Raleigh; Dr. Geo. T, 
Winston, Raleigh; J. Van Lindley, Pomona, 





North Carolina Department of Agriculture. 
OFFICERS, 


Commiussioner—S. L. Patterson. 

Secretary—T. K. Bruner. 

Assistant, in Chargeof Immigration—J. W. 
Thompson. 

State Veterinarian 

State Chemist—B. W. Kilgore. 

Entomologist and ,Botanist—Franklin Sher- 
man, : 

Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh, 
N.C 








N.C, Swine Breeders’ Association. 
President—J. M. Johnson, West Raleigh, 
N.C. 
Vice-President—C. C. Moore, Charlotte, N.C. 





And the next house he came to he! Nn 


Reoretery—Trenk E. Emery, West Raleigh, 


HERES FOR 
A PLUNGE! ; 





How many women feel equal toa 
dive below the watery deep? How 
many of them have the nerve for it? 
Very few. 

Almost every woman suffers from 
a weakened condition of the mu- 
cous membrane that lines her body 
and this saps her vitality and energy. 
She is filled with nervous terrors 
and does not find life worth living. 
She is told she has dyspepsia or 
‘‘female weakness’’ when in reality 
nothing ails her but catarrh or in- 
flammation of the delicate lining of 
her organs. 

She needs Pe-ru-na and nothing 
else. It is the only medicine nec- 
essary to restore her strength. 
What’s the use of dragging through 
life half alive when Pe-ru-na will 
bring back all its pleasure? This 
medicine is a tonic for the whole 
body, and there is no doubt at all 
but that you need it, for it is the 
one real cure for all troubles. 


TRAGENTS: 














CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, 


COPYRICHTS AnD DESICNS. 
Send your business direct to Washington, 
saves time, costs less, better service. 

My office close to U. 8. Patent Office. 
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Onda egee 
Ww. HH. Dillingham & Cen Lowiawiika Ky. 
Mention this paper when you write. 








ADMINISTRATOR’S NOTICE. 
Having qualified as administrator of the es- 
tate of Mrs. S. P. Polk, deceased, of Wake 
County, N. C., I hereby notify all persons owin 
said estate to make immediate settlement wi 
me, And alk persons having claims against 
said estate are asked to present them to meon 
or before June 15, 1902, or this notice will be 
plead in bar of their recovery. 


D. H. BROWDER, 
Administrator. 


WE WANT AGENTS 


At every postoffice in North Car- 
olina, South Carolina, Virginia, 
Tennessee and other States to 
solicit subscriptions, privately 
or at public meetings, in season 
and out of season. 

Ke” Work for Premiums or for 
Cash Commission. Agent must 
himself be a subscriber. If in- 
terested, write for terms. Ad- 
dress : 


The Progressive Farmer, 


Ra.zianu, N. C., 


Winston, N. C. 
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Finding our readers who hawe 
purchased copies so enthusiastic in its 
praise, and that there are yet hun- 
dreds anxious to secure copies, we 
have again made arrangements for 
handling for a few weeks longer the 
world-famous book— 


“In His Steps; 
What Would Jesus Do?”’ 


BY CHARLES M. SHELDON, 


The October Ladies’ Home Jour= 
nal reports that 


SIX MILLION COPIES 


of this “phenomenally successful” 
book have been sold. 





FREE ° 

Atty’s fee not due un’ tent 
ON GIVEN—19 

k ‘‘How to obtain Patents,’’ 

h E. G. Siggers 


ete., sent free. p 

receive special notice, without charge, in 
INVENTIVE AGE 
illustrated monthly—Eleventh year—terms, $1. a year. 
Late of C. A. Snow & Co. 
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In order that no one shall fail to 
read this book on account of price, 
we have arranged a special edition 
and make the following exceptionally 








E.G. SIGGERS, 3185 St... w- 


liberal offers. 
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TAKE TWO OR MORE PAPERS 


This Tells You How to Get Them 
at Reduced Rates. 


NOWADAYS papers are so 
cheap that nearly every- 
body can afford to take two or 
more. We have arranged a list 
of some of the best in the land 
and can furnish them in con- 
nection with THE PROGRESSIVE 
FaRMER at a lower price than 
you can secure them singly. 
Here is the list. The price to 
the left is the regular sub- 
scription price of THE PrRo- 
GRESSIVE FaRMER and the pa- 

r named both for one year. 
The price to the right is that 
special price at which we can 
send both for one year. 3 


Really Now 
3 Aren’t 52 issues of such a Jour- 


nal as THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER worth ONE DOLLAR 


é of any man’s money? :: :: 3 








ke~To any paid-up subscriber, or to 
any person sending us $1 on his sub- 
scription, we will send a copy of this 
great work for only 


coal TEN CENTS EXTRA} 


WHY NOT GET A COPY FREE! 


Ke~To any person sending us 50¢ im 
new subscritions, or $1 in renewals 
(not one’s own), we will send a copy 
of this work 


se anenaeee FREE OF CHARGE, 
Order to-day. Address: 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. 0, 
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We manufacture all sizes and 
styles of BAY MILLS AND 
MACHI ERY. Write for cir- 
culars a..d@ prices, 


SALEM IRON WORKS, *2"y"f*4t™ 
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NAME OF PAPER AN 
OF PUBLICATI 


(“sw” semi-weekly, ‘‘w” weekly, 
“gm” semi-monthly, 
“m’’ monthly. 


» come 


PRICE FOR 
THE TWO. 





Detroit Free Press (Fam.) “sw” 
Practical Farmer lage.) Sew? 

Thrice-a-week N. Y. World (News 
Atlanta Constitution, ‘‘w’’.......... 
Home and Farm, “sm”’............-.+ 
Farm and Fireside, ema?” , .ccrrcvecce 
Woman's Home Companion, m.., 
Farmers Voice, w 
Gentlewoman (Fashions) m........ 
Hoard’s Dairyman, w.. 
Atlantic Monthly, m... 


Susesessssusssss 


Review of Reviews, 
The Century, m............ 
The World’s Work, m. : 
So. Fruit and Truck Grower, m., 
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i you wish more than one 
_ © paper write for special rates. 
For instance, we send twice-a- 
$ weeek Courier Journal, the 
weekly PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
the semi-monthly Home and 
Farm and the monthly Amer- 
ican Queen all one year for 
only $2.15. :: 8 % 3 


Se». ee . ee. ee 
a@- ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


The Progressive Farmer, 





Raleigh, N. C. 











BOOKS 


Every Farmer and Farmer's Son 
SHOULD READ! 


The following books combine 
the results of the very latest and 
best science with the best skill 
of practical farm work and man- 
agement. Each one is written 
by a specialist who has attained 
reputation for long continued 
and conscientious work. Every 
volume is readable, simple, clear- 
cut, practical, up to date, and 
throughly scietific and reliable. 
Every farmer who strives to 
keep abreast of the times should 
read them. 


L. H. Bailey’s Principles of Agriculture... 1.25 
A.I. Root’s A. B. C. of Bee Culture............ 1,26 
Henry Stewart’s The Domestic Sheep........ 150 
Voorhees’ Book on Fertilizers............000+ » 1 
Practical AgricUltUre...........se++srsesemeres eenene 80 


Any of theabove valuable books 
will be sent postpaid upon receipt 
of price. Address: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. O. 
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WORK FOR ALLIANCEMEN. 





Seoretary Parker Urges the Importance of 


Proper Work at the County Meetings—Two 

Subjects That Should be Discussed. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

“Line apon ‘line and “precept upon 
precept,” is a maxim often quoted. 

It is upon this principle'that I write 
this article: There may be a good 
deal of threshing over of old straw, 
but if we get a single kernel of truth 
that shall be planted and bring forth 
a parvest, it will be time well spent. 

‘The time for the July county 
meeting is rapidly approaching. This 
is the most important meeting of the 
year forthe wisdom ‘or lack of wis- 
dom exercised at,this meeting will 
affect the Alliance for its good or 
hurt throughout the. year. In con- 
sequence of this, caution and pru- 
dence should be exercised in our de- 
liberations. Officers for the ensuing 
year will be selected at the July 
meetings. In the selection of the 
proper persons, suitable for the posi- 
tions that they are to fill, much care 
should be Shown ; for remember that 
the Alliance will be judged by its 
representatives. 

Let me suggest that the subject, 
“The best plan to re organize the 
Alliance,’’ be discussed at each 
county meeting; then instruct the 
delegate to present the plan at the 
State meeting. By this means there 
will be definite ideas from all parts 
of the State introduced at the State 
meeting that may result in a plan by 
which the Alliance can again be 
made strong. 

It might be well before taking up 
the subject of re-organization at the 
county meetings, to discuss: ‘‘Why 
am I an Allianceman?”’ This will, 
or should develop the fact that we 
have for our purpose the uplifting 
‘cof the laboring classes, reformation 
and economy, and the dissemination 
of the principles best calculated to 
encourage and foster agricultural 
and, mechanical pursuits.” With 

“such purposes as these we should 
not be content to stand still, but be 
imbued with a missionary spirit to 
go out and help others, thereby most 
effectively helping ourselves. 

We should not forget the fact that 
we are part of the State of North 
Carolina, for the people that we rep 
resent comprise more than 80 per 
cent. of her population, and that our 
purpose is to build her up into a 
great State by building up her peo- 
ple intoa great citizenship with lofty 
and noble purposes. As has been 
said before, the Alliance has no war 
to make on-any people who are do- 
ing a legitimate business, willing to 
live and let live; all. such we bid 
God-speed. The field is large enough 
and our interests are such that we 
can be a mutual help to each other, 
thus strengthening the cord of 
friendship that should bind all our 
people together, proving that indeed 
we are brothers with but a single 
purpose, that of lifting up the whole 
of our péople to a higher plane 
‘mentally, morally, socially and 
financially.’’ In this we are unwill- 
ing that the farmer should be one 
whit behind, and made hewers of 
of wood and drawers of water for the 
other classes. If he does so, it is his 
own fault, for opportunity comes to 
him as to others. If he will only 
grasp it, success may be his reward. 
In this, organization is only another 
word for opportunity. 

The farmers of North Carolina 
have a history rich in deeds of dar- 
ing and patriotism, proving their 
loyalty to their State, and develop- 
ing her wonderful resources. 


than any that has yet been written. 


This is neither an idle drd&m nor an 
impossibility. It can be accomplished 
by wise organization that has for its 
only purpose that of carrying out 


the principles of the Alliance. 


This is an age of progress; but 
who or what class is making most 
It is men with well-de- 
fined purpose and who come together 
That is 


progress? 


to discuss their purpose. 
the first step toward organization 
For this progress to be real progress 
that is beneficial to the whole people 


it should be stripped of narrowness 
This is the 


and all selfish ambition. 
teachings of the Alliance reduced tx 
a few words. 


Not by faltering, but by determined | 
In this 
connection I will quote from Victor | 
‘‘People do not 


and well directed effort. 


Hugo, who says: 
lack strength ; they lack will.”’ 


Brethren, do we lack the will? Are | 


Let 
us not forget this, nor yet be content 
withit, but let us continue to write 
and have its pages still richer and 
better filled with history that gen- 
erations to come will be prouder of 


shall be the outcome of the Alliance 
in North Carolina. If we are true 
to the Alliance we will promulgate 
and disseminate its teachings. Dis- 
cuss re-organization at your county 
meeting and suggest the best plan to 
re-organize the Alliance in your 
county. 
We are hopeful that at the State 
meeting the different views pre- 
sented by the delegates will result in 
a plan that will revive the Alliance 
in'every county in the State. 

T. B. PARKER. 
Orange Co., N. C. 
HOW SHALL WE BUILD UP THE FARM- 
ERS’ ALLIANCE? 





Lecturer Cates Gives It as His Opinion That 
It Must be Done by Promoting Improved 
Farming Methods—Develop the Educational 
and Social Features, 

Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer, 
The time is now ripe for the Alli- 
ance in North Carolina to start on a 
new era of usefulness, and our peo- 
ple are becoming more and more con- 
vinced that this era should be along 
a line somewhat different from that 
heretofore pursued. 

The first object of our organiza 
tion should be, and is, to benefit the 
farmers. We must, however, if we 
wish a full membership, so demon. 
strate our ability to do this, and our 
surety to so doit that all who have 
interest at stake will come forward 
to do their part and to receive their 
portion of benefit. Then, and then 
only, will our organization be what 
it should be, or fill its proper place 
and do its best work. 

If this be so, then in what manner 
is if most needful that we help one 
another ; and how shall we show be- 
yond a doubt that work along such 
a line would be eminently proper 
and a work in which all‘ our people 
should engage? 

The late census, showing that more 
than 80 per cent. of our North Caro- 
lina population live in the country, 
again proves that we are, in spite of 
the large manufacturing tendency, 
an agricultural people, and that we 
will be sofor many years to come. 
Our organization, then, bringing to- 
gether such a large part of our popu- 
lation, would have’ considerable 
strength and influence. 

How shall this strength and infiu- 
ence be used? Shall we as a body, 
a great body, spend our time fight- 
ing the merchant with his long 
prices, the doctor, with his costly 
prescriptions, or the trusts, which 
probably effects us a few cents each 
per year? No, no! Let the merchant 
charge high, let the doctor prescribe 
and let the trust monopolize, let 
every other class of people run their 
own business and let us run ours. 
Here we will find work enough to do. 
It is ours to build up the agricultural 
interests of the State, and the edu 
cationalinterests of 82 per cent. of 
her sons and daughters. 

It has come tobe too prevalent 
an opinion, and indeed I fear that 
this opinion is not confined to out- 
siders, that the Alliance is primarily 
to enable us to save a small amount 
on our purchases, to buy a plow 
point for five cents instead of ten, 
and not to make us better farmers, 
better men, with broader minds and 
fuller knowledge. 

The Business Agency is a good 
thing, and its only need is further 
patronage. The Manager, Bro. Par. 
ker, deserves to be commended for 
his zeal and industry in this work, 
If, however, we are going to make 
this the main feature, it had better 
be wiped out altogether. 


When we can have nice meeting 
halls, stocked with good reference 
libraries, and the leading farm jour- 
nals; when we can have a well-pre- 
pared programme caretully carried 
out at each meeting with an occa- 
sional address by some eminent 
speaker ; when we can have better 
farms, do bigger business and have 
brighter homes, will it not be evi- 
dent that we are on the right track 
at last? 


that he may see which way duty 
points? 


future for the Alliance in 


man should try to ‘thelp it on.’ 
H. M. Caress. 
Alamance Co., N.C. 
: How’s This! 
We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for 
»| a@ny case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
F. J. CHENEY &CO., Props, Toledo, O. 
We the unde: signed, have known F, J. Chee 
| mey for the last 15 years, and believe him per- 





How shall we succeed? | fectly honorable in all business transactions 


and financially able to carry gut any obliga- 
tions made by their firm. ; 
Wurst a Trvuax, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O, 
| Wapinc, Kinnan & Marvin, Wholesale Drug- 
pm. Toledo, O. 
| . Hall’s Gatarrh Cureistaken internally ,ucting 
| directly upan the blood and mucous surfaces o 
| the system. Priee, 75c. per bottle. Seld by all 


'e als free 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


And will any good farmer 
need even a discussion of the matter 


There is a great work and a great 
North | 
Carolina, and every true Alliance- | 


Dr. Alexander Tells Something of It and 
Compares It With the Purchase of the 
Philippines. 

Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
There is scarcely a year in the 

nineteenth century but that is 

crowned with events dazzling in their 
brilliancy. In 1801 there came an 
offer from Napoleon, the Emperor of 

France, to sell the French posses- 

sions on the American Continent. 

Thomas Jefferson was President, and 

knowing the war spirit all over 

Europe was burning with an intense 

heat, and knowing that such an 

offer comes but once in the life time 
of a nation, could not afford to hesi- 
tate. Enough territory to build an 
empire upon was being offered for 
the small sum of ten miilion dollars. 

It had just been won from Spain 
by Napoleon, and more than probably 
would be captured by England. It 
was a time when empires and thrones 
changed masters as the play things 
of armies. The Louisiana Territory 
extended from the Atlantic to the 

Pacific Ocean, including the Missis- 

sippi river and the great delta, ex- 

tending northwest three thousand 
miles, and reached under the shadow 
of the Rocky Mountains, and afforded 

a broad expanse of territury of suffi- 

cient dimensions for an empire to be 

an everlasting menace to a peaceful 
republic. 

Common sense, the dictates of 

humanity, and immunity from the 

ravages of a foreign foe, all spoke in 
tones that Mr. Jefferson dared not let 
pass unheeded. The offer was ac- 
cepted, and Congress was only too 
glad to endorse what he had done. 

If Jefferson had done nothing else 

for his country, this was enough to 


perpetuate his name for all time. 


When we consider the purchase of 
the Philippine Islands, nearly one 
hundred years later, with probably 
10,000,000 people, almost savages, 
that will require an army for several 
years to come to aid in civilizing; 
and then to think they are ten thou- 
sand miles from home, there is no 
comparison between the values of 
the two purchases. But values have 
changed materially in the last one 
hundred years; money was exceed- 
ingly scarce then, but plentiful now. 
One hundred years ago not a mil- 
lionaire could be found in the world, 
outside of royal families, and not 
often there ; but in the United States 
in the last forty years we can count 
them by the thousand. 

In 1801 President Jefferson, who 
was emphatically the people’s man, 
was Chief Magistrate; and the most 
noted act of his administration was 
his purchase of what was known as 
Louisiana and its contiguous terri- 
tory in 1803. The relations existing 
between the United States and the 
coast of Africa, in regard to the dep- 
radations of pirates, and the critical 
relation with regard to the umbi- 
tious desires of Napoleon Bonnepart ; 
all Europe in arms on the one side to 
check the giant strides of the first 
Consul ; Spain having lost Louisiana, 
Napoleon having gained it, offered 
to sell the territory to the United 
States. He found a ready purchaser 
in the President of this country. 
Although he had no authority to ac 
quire territory, yet the urgency 
was so great that he did not hesitate 
to make the purchase at once, and 
get the endorsement of the govern. 
ment later. He called an extra ses- 
sion of Congress as soon as possible 
to endorse his course. Railroads 
and telegraphs at this period were 
unknown and every movement of 
necessity had to be slow. Hehad no 
trouble in carrying out his purpose, 
which in the first place was to make 
safe our Southern border from at- 
tacks of an enemy, and add largely 
to our already expanding territory ; 
and in the second place, it would 
give us free and exclusive control of 
the Mississipdi river. Mr. Jefferson 
deserves lasting honor and credit for | 


already mugnificent country. Truly 
“the course of empires westward 
| makes its way.’’ 

Pausing to glance at this strange 
| transaction by which one republic 
|selis outright to another republic a 
|whole country without in the least 
| consulting the wishes of the inhabit- 





adding this wonderful empire of the | 
richest lunds in the world to our | 


wags. J. B. ALEXANDER. 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 


_ —tl)-0-<0=0- Ge 


GERMAN DEMAND FOR MONAZITE. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

I enclose herewith advance sheets 
of Consular Reports No. 1070, con- 
taining a report from Consul Brund- 
age, of Aix la Chapelle, upon the de- 
mand in Germany for monazite sand, 
which is said to exist in North Caro- 
lina. If you will publish the para- 
graph in your paper, it may attract 
the attention of owners of these de- 
posits, and lead to profitable trade 
relations. 

Very truly yours, 
FREDERIC Emory, 
Chief, Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 
Washington, D. C. 





GERMAN DEMAND FOR MONAZITE SAND. 

Consul Brundage reports from Aix 
la Chapelle, May 18, 1901, that the 
general manager of the Chemische 
Fabrik Rhenania, of that city (one 
of the largest chemical factories in 
Germany), desires to purchase 200 
tons or more per year of what is 
commercially known as monazite 
sand. At present, thisis obtained 
from Brazil, but the consul is in- 
formed that this sand exists in North 
Carolina and other parts of the United 
States, and he suggests that miners 
should communicate at once with 
the company named, giving ability 
to furnish, percentage of thorium, 
and prices delivered f. 0, b. wharf, 
Newport News, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, or New York. 


AS TO STAMP TAXES. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

I understand that many of the 
annoying stamp taxes that we have 
been suffering for three years are to 
be removed July 1st ;as some one has 
well said, licking the war stamps 
was a bigger job than licking Spain. 
Now will Editor Poe kindly inform 
us through the columns of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer which of these taxes 
will be of no effect after June 30th, 
and which will remain in force? 

KE. H.S8. 





Answering the foregoing inquiry 
we print herewith the following 
article from one of our exchanges 
which we believe to be correct in 
every particular : 
The changes in the international 
revenue law made by the last Con- 
gress go into effect on July 1. The 
following are the taxes that were 
repealed outright and that will not 
be collected after June 30: 

Bank checks, 2 cents. 

Bills of lading for export, 10 cents. 

Bond of obligation by guarantee 
company, 4% of one cent on each 
dollar. 

Certificates of damage, 25 cents. 

Certificate of deposit, 2 cents. 

Certificates not otherwise specified, 
10 cents. 

Charter party, $3 to $10. 

Chewing gum, 4 cents each $1. 

Commercial brokers, $20. 

Drafts, sight, 2 cents. 

Express receipts, 1 cent. 

Insurance—Life, 8 cents on each 
$100 ; marine, inland, fire, % cent on 
each $1; casualty, fidelity and guar- 
anty, 4 cent on each $1. 

Lease, 25 cents to $1. 

Manifest for custom house entry, 
$1 to $5. 

Mortgage or conveyance in trust, 
25 cents for each $1,500. 

Order for payment of money on 
sight or on demand. 

Perfumery and cosmetics, cent 
for each 5 cents. 

Power of attorney to vote, 10 
cents. 

Power of attorney to sell, 25 cents. 

Promissory notes, 2 cents for 
each $100. 

Proprietary medicines, '< cent for 
each 5 cents. 

Protest, 25 cents. | 

Telegraph messages, 1 cent. | 

Telephone messages, 1 cent. | 

U. S. money orders, 2 cents for | 
each $100. 

Warehouse receipts, 25 cents. | 

It will be observed that the taxes | 
on te! grams and bank checks, which | 
were the greatest nuisance to the | 
| general public, will ceasé with this | 
month. All unused stamps of all 


sorts will, of course, be redeemed by 
the government, under certain regu- 











| ants, whose allegiance and all of 
| whose pulitical and civil rights are 
| changed thereby, we are tempted to 
wonder if the Republic of the United 
States could to-day sell Louisiana 
|with the same impunity that at- 
|tended the purchase! She bought 
| the country and its people, just as 
|she might have bought a desert 
| island with its goats. One hundred 
|years later she bought tie Philip- 
| pines without ever consulting the 


lations, through the collector of the | 
| district. | 
| Besides the taxes repealed outright | 
| the tax on beer, foreign bills of ex- | 
| change, cigars, cigarettes, convey- | 
| ances, legacies, telegraph money | 
orders, tobacco and snuff, and sales | 
|of products at exchanges will be | 
| materially reduced. | 
| About 30 of the tax items of the 
| old law will remain unchanged 
while an additional tax of $50 will 
be required of brokers of class two 
and 2 cents on each $100 of business 
transacted by bucket-shops. 


} 





| 








formity and strong shooting qualities. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 





INCHESTER 


‘“*NEW RIVAL” 
FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 


No black powder shells on the market compare with the ‘‘NEW 
Sure fire and waterproof. RIVAL” to uni 


Get the genuine, 


New Haven, Conn, 





as 








THE GREATEST MEAT PRODUCERS ff ti in, 


POULTRY AND BELGIAN HARES! 


DER, NUTRITIOUS. PROFIT 


Best of meat—WHITE 
quadruples other varieties of eae 


BELGIAN HARES—Sons and daughters of imported Rufous 


Sires and Dams at $5 to $25 per 


BELGIAN GREYS, just the same as far as meat is concerne 
We have the BEST and offer at the lowes 


$10 per pair. 


pair according to age and quality, 


d—$3 to 
t prices, 


Best strains of BROWN LEGHORNS, SILVER WYANDOTTEs 
and ATLANTAS—our new breed. World beaters as layers and moth. 


ers. Eggs, $1 per setting, or $5 per 1 


00 for next 90 days. $5 per trio. 


Special price Brown Leghorns in quantities. 


PHIL. S. WADE & CO., 213 Lawton St., ATLANTA, Ga, 





“CHATTANOOGA,” « 
ee 


you send 


the Evansville Journal says, “Contains plent 
incidents and hair-breadth ———- told in a very entertaining manner.” 
ing free of charge to every one who sends 50 ce 

subscription to our publication. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address at once: 


number only, which we are sen 


A ROMANCE OF THE CIVIL War, 


Containing 229 es, by F. A.M oy 
of United States Army. * y MITCHE 


ne late 
) 
Here’s hea 
y of sti 

We have a himite 
nots fora year’s 


ave you read it? 
at once before they ane all taken. y 


SOUTHERN FRUIT AND TRUCK GROWER 
102 E. Eighth Sf., Chattanooga,*Ten, 





THE N. C. STATE NORMAL 


LITERARY 


Annual expenses $100 to $140; for non-resident 


AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE. 


& of the State 


CLASSICAL $160. Faculty of 30 members. Practice and Observatj 

SCIENTIFIC School of about 250 pupils. To secure board in the domitorie 
COMMERCIAL all free-tuition applications should be made before J uly ith 
INDUBTRIAL Session opens September 19th. Correspondence iny ited. fron 
PEDAGOGICAL those desiring competent teachers an stenographers te 
MUSICAL Catalogue and other information address i pt 


President CHARLES D. McIVER, Greensboro, W. 6, 





| hence at a cheaper price. 


THE STATE. 


The Leading Paper of South Carolina. 


PUBLISHED AT COLUMBIA, 8. C 


DAILY AND SEMI-WEEKLY. :: 
$8.00 a Year 
The Semi-Weekly State, issued 
Tuesday and Friday contains the 
latest telegraphic news from all 


over South Carolina. 
If you want to keep up with 


the times, subscribe for 


.THE STATE... 


Write for Sample Copy. 
Address | 3 s & & & 
THE STATE COMPANY, 


OCOLUMBIA,S. O. 








To produce the best results 
in fruit, vegetable or grain, the 
fertilizer used must contain 
enough Potash. For partic- 
ulars see our pamphlets. We 
send them free. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 


ae 
— 





A SMALL SNAKE 


may go through PAGE 25 wire 58 inch Fenc 
rabbit, chicken, pig, hog, horse nor bull cane sai 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE C0., ADRIAN, MICE, 


Southern 
Railway. 


The Standard Railway 


of the SOUTH .... 
The Direct Line to all Points. 


TEXAS, 
FLORIDA, 
CALIFORNIA, 
CUBA and 
PORTO RICO. 


Strictly FIRT-CLASS Equipment 
on all Through and Local Trains; 
Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars on all 
Night Trains; Fast and Safe Sched- 
ules. 

Travel by the Southern and you 
are assured a Safe, Comfortable and 
Expeditious Journey. 

Apply to Ticket Agents for Time Tables, Rates 
and General Information, or address 
R. L. VERNON, F. R. DARBY, 
TP: As C.P: & 7, A: 
Charlotte, N.C. Asheville, N.C. 
No TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS. 
FRANK S. GANNON, J, M.CULP, W. A. TURK, 
3d V.P.& Gen. Man. Traf. Man. G. PLA, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
FOR BOYS 


CARY HIGH SCHOOL = fer ants. 
248 STUDENTS FROM 18 COUNTIES. 
Situated at the Junction of the S, A. L. and 
Southern Railroads, 8 miles west of Raleigh. 
Offers thorough instruction in all branches 
usually taught ina high schoo!, together with 
Music, Elocution, Bookkeeping, Penmanship, 

Shorthand and Typewriting. 
4@-F all Term opens August 6th. 
4a-W rite for new Catalogue. 
A. F. SAMS, Principal, 
CARY, N.C. 


NO USE LOOKINC 


Fence in hardware stores, they 
eep it. See our agent, or write us about it 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 























-- THE GREATEST OF OUR PREMIUM OFFERS, -:- 


The first 140.persons who send us 
ask us to send them the ‘-American 
be inluck. The Progressive Farmer 


$f or more in NEW subscriptions and 
Queen”’ one year as a premium will 
some time ago purchased a number 


of yearly subscriptions to the ‘‘American Queen’’—140 of these have not 


been filled. 


To show how how lucky we were, it is only necessary to say 


that we purchased when the magazine was not nearly so good as now— 


to seventy-five cents. 





| Tre AviericaN QUEEN. 





and sketch 


articles on 








Since then it has been wonderfully improved, 
| its subscription list increased, and the subscription price raised from fifty 


0. 





WHAT IT IS. 


THE AMERICAN QUEEN is a high-class, pro- 
fusely illustrated home magazine, published 
monthly in New York. Besides stories, poems 


es for all the family, everything of 


interest to the ladies is fully treated:in each issue. 
Every month there are helpful and instractivé 


topics such as: 


THE LATEST FASHIONS 
HOME DRESSMAKING ..... 
COORINGE occ dass: 
.. FANCY WORK 
CULTURE OF FLOWERS 


eto AND THIS 15 OUR OFFER: 


If you 


AT ONCE. 53 send us $1 for one new yearly or two new 


half-yearly subscriptions to The Progressive Farmer, or $5 in renewals pi 
back subscription to the Progressive Farmer, we will send you free ° 
charge the American Queen one year. 


es 


HE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
* - RALEIGH, N: Cc.” 
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Miscellaneous. 


DUN’S COTTON REPORT. 








onclusions Arrived at as to the Pros- 
pects are Past Comprehention. 
[notice you print Dun & Co's re- 
tof the condition of the cotton 
grop and I suppose that Dun & Co. 
are considered reliable. I know 
nothing of the character of reports 
made to them, but take it for granted 
that the facts given them as to the 
condition of the crops are as stated 
in their report, and with such facts 
pefore them, how Dun & Co. could 
arrive at their conclusion as to crop 
prospects as reported by them is past 
my comprehension. In the first 
place they tellus that in the early 
part of the season weather condi- 
tions were very unfavorable, too 
much rain and cold, causing seed to 
rot and making it necessary to re- 
plant. This is certainly a very un- 
favorable condition. Then Don & 
Co.'s report says that there is a 
goarcity of labor, and on account of 
excessive rains grass is growing very 
rapidly—unfa vorable again. Then 
comes the boll evil in Texas and lice 
in many other sections, again un- 
favorable. Then comes a 5 or 10 per 
gent. increase in acreage, notwith- 
standing a largely increased grain 
crop. These two conditions do not 
exactly harmonize and so throughout 
the report every condition is un- 
favorable, and yet the conclusion is 
that with fairly favorable weather 
from now on, just fairly good weather, 
not very good but fairly, an abund- 
aut yield is insured. It makes no 
difference as to conditions, there is 
bound to be a tremendous crop of 
cotton. 

Now, Mr. Editor, taking Dun & 
Co.’s report with the facts gathered, 
as I suppose by the publishers, how 
any sane man could arrive at such a 
conclusion is a mystery, or why such 
an inconsistent and unreasonable 
statement should be made with the 
bold facts staring them in the face. 
Suppose Dun & Co. should state that 
the manufacturers of yarns and 
sheetings should for the next six 
months shut down, some from one 
cause and some from another, now 
notwithstanding factories are all 
closed, yet there will be a tremen- 
dous output of yarns and sheetings. 
The one repcrt is just about as rea- 
sonable and consistent as the other, 
and yet Dun & Co.’s reports are sup- 
posed to be reliable. Conditions, it 
would seem, have nothing to do with 
it, there will be a great crop of cot- 
ton, because Dun & Co. say se, al- 
though all the conditions are against 
such a conclusion.—Senex, in Char- 
lotte Observer. 


The © 


por 





A GOSPEL OF DIRT. 
Professor George D. Herron de- 
serted his wife and children through 
his infatuation for the daughter of a 
rich woman, or for their money, or 
because of their infatuation for him. 
Mrs. Herron for the sake of her 
children consented to a separation, 
accepted the conditions of support 
that were made, and a certain form 
ot divorce, has, we believe, been 
gone through, which the Scriptures 
characterize as adultery, impure 
andsimple. Then Professor Herron 
posed as a reformer of morals and 
society and an opponent of organ- 
ied religion, and a meeting was ar- 
Tanged in Brooklyn by some of his 
admirers, prominent ministers of the 
city being invited to take part in 
the meeting. Their prompt and 
caustic refusal called attention to 
the peculiar nastiness of this case 
and the press of the country did the 
rest. Prof. Herron has now been 
dnited in marriage with Miss Carrie 
Rand, their announcement of teir 
Intention to become man and wife 
being considered as constituting the 
Marriage, or adultery, according to 
the point of view. There was a 
formal ratification ceremony later 
by the Rev. William P. Brown of 
Rochester, N. Y., whose church con 
ection is not stated, but whose 
church connection should be imme- 
diately dissolved by any church 
Claiming a reputation for decency. 


Healthy . 
Children 


&re kept ¢ 


puny litt) 
Ythe y 















trong and well; weak and 
e folks are made vigorous 
se of that famous remedy— 


FREY’S 
VERMIFUCE 


Corre. - ; 
expen” al! disorders of the stomach, 
Worms, etc. Palatable and 
1 action. Bottle by mail, 25c. 


E. & 8, FREY, Baltimore, Ma. 














Professor Herron has been expelled 
from the Congregational Church. 

In Cincinnati on Sunday of last 
week an “agnostic marriage’ was 
celebrated, a Justice of the Peace 
performing the legal part of the cer- 
emony and the bride and groom 
pledging each other not to resist di- 
vorce proceedings should they be 
instituted in the future, the bride 
making a further stipulation “Should 
I discover that we are incongenial, 
or mismated,’’ which we prefer not 
to print. 

The gospel of unbelief is a gospel 
of dirt and always has been and al- 
ways will be.—Charlotte Presbyte- 
rian Standard. 


N.C. PRESS CONVENTION. 


In response to invitations, the 
North Carolina Press Association 
will meet in Greensboro, July 10th 
and 1ith, as the guest of that city 
and its Young Men’s Business Asso- 
ciation. On the morning of July 
12th the Association will take an ex- 
cursion to Morehead City for a day 
or two. 

Editors and their wives will be en- 
tertained at Hotel Guilford by citi- 
zens of Greensboro. The following 
essays will be read: 

“The Function of the Religious Pa- 
per in the Political Sphere,’’ Rev. 
A. J. McKelway, of the Presbyterian 
Standard. 

“Three Popuiar Movements, and 
How they will Affect North Caro- 
lina Journalism,’’ C. H. Poe, of The 
Progressive Farmer. 

“The Press and Popular Educa- 
cation,’’ Prof. P. P. Claxton, of the 
North Carolina Journal of Educa- 
tion. 

“An Educational Journalism,’ J. 
T. Britt, of the Oxford Ledger. 








Col. Olds’ correspondence: Com- 
missioner of Agriculture Patterson, 
who to-day arrived after having been 
a fortnight on his farm in Caldwell 
county, says his estimate is that 
crops in the State are injured 25 per 
cent., and that the loss on lowlands 
is even greater.— Rev. W.G. Clem- 
ents, the veteran county superin- 
tendent of instruction of Wake, says 
the present condition of crops is the 
worst he ever saw save in the ‘“‘rain 
year’’ of 1867.——The New York 
Times talks interestingly about 
Julian 8. Carr, saying he is in New 
York and he is gratified that his ex 
pression of political views is so well 
received. ‘Phe Times adds that he is 
pleased to be ‘‘the McLaurin of North 
Carolina,’’ a ‘commercial Demo- 
crat.’’ It further says that ex-Sena- 
tor Marion Butler expresses prac- 
tically the same views. 





In a private note from Bro. H. M.| 


Cates, sent with the communication 
printed on page 6, he says: “A 
strong Alliance sentiment is spring- 
ing up here in Alamance.”’ 


The July Delineator is an unusu- 
ally attractive number. The three- 
color printing in the article on the 
Pan-American Exposition is specially 
fine. The Doalineator has made great 
improvements during the past two 
years. 


ee ee 
Reports from the cotton crop are 
unfavorable—too wet in the Atlantic 
States and too dry in the Galf States. 
This has recently caused a rise in the 
price from 734 to 8°4 cents. 
N.C. COUNTY ALLIANCE MEETINGS. 


ROWAN. 

Rowan County Farmers’ Alliarce 
will hold its July meeting at the 
regular time, with Grant’s (reek 
Sub-Alliance, near Grace Church. 
All the Subs. are requested to a'- 
tend. J.C. BERNHARDT, Sec y. 





ORANGE. 

Orange County Alliance will meet 
at Alliance Headquarters Thursday, 
July 11th. A cordial invitation is 
extended to all Alliancemen. 

Gro. F. CRUTCHFIELD, Sec'y. 





JACKSON. 
Our next regular county meeting 
will be held on second Thursday in 


4 July, 1901, with Sylva Sub. at Bry- 


son’s School House. Let all Alli 
ance people come out and let us have 
‘ta good old fashioned time.”’ 

T. M. FRIZELL, Sec’y. 





WAKE, 

Wake County Alliance will meet 
in The Progressive Farmer office, 
Raleigh, 11:30 a. m., Thursday, July 
1ith. It is hoped that representa- 
tives of all Subs. will be present, as 
officers are to be elected for the en- 
suing year and other important busi- 
ness transacted. Not only should 
every delegate be on hand, but all 
interested in the welfare of the Or- 
der in the county are asked to come 
and confer with us. 

C. H. Pos, Sec’y. 





The Markets. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 


Ra.eieH, N. C., July 1, 1901. 
New cotton— 





Strict good middling ........ 8% 
Strict middling................. 83% 
po eee eee 8% 





WILMINGTON MARKET. 
WItminetTon, N. C., June 20, 1901. 
N. C. Bacon— 


Do ee 12 @ 13 
Shoulders .............. 8 @ 10 
PHM isi shoe aarde-ei-e'ee 8 @ 10 
PEANUTS— 
N.C, BRO. i6.6c66. 068s 70 
‘* Extra Prime...... 75 
ae 80 
Ae | 50 
‘¢ extra prime....... 55 
EE 5, in ee 60 
Sp) 0 Se 75 
CHICKENS— 
Lt, | re 2244 @30 
0) a 10@20 
BOCSWAX .0ccci esc ccscecs 25 
Sweet Potatoes........... 75 
Eggs, per dozen.......... 12 @12% 
Corn, white, per bushel..62 @65 
Spirits turpentine, per gal, 31 @31% 
Turkeys, live, per lb...... 9 @10 
oe dressed, per lb..12 @14 


BALTIMORE BUTTER MARKET. 





BALTIMORE, June 29, 1901. 
Creamery Separator,extras,203{ @21 
es «firsts. ..1934@20 


“é “«  seconds,18 @19 
Md. and Va. prints, extras,19 @20 
hg sad ‘¢ firsts...17 @18 
ee ‘¢ seconds,15 @i6 
Eggs, strictly fresh, doz, 13% 





NORFOLK PEANUTS. 


NorFOLK, June 29, 1901. 
Farmers’ stock nuts are quoted as 


follows : 

LNT ae eo 3 @ 3\%c pound 
Strictly prime.... 240 = 
bo i ee 24@ 240 * 
Ordinary ........ 14%@ 2c ef 
Spanish.......... 80 @85c bushel. 


pe me ee 


DANVILLE TOBACCO MARKET. 


DANVILLE, VA., June 29, 1901. 


The market stands as follows: 
Nondescript goods....$ 2.00@$ 4.00 


Granulators .......... 4.50@ 7.00 
Smokers— 
COMMON. 0.62 6 0ccene 3.50@ 6.00 
RN thes 5 nin aree ars 6.00@ 8.00 
ES. vests niet 8.00@ 9.50 
Cutters— 
Common............ 8.00@ 10.00 
CO” ee re 10.00@ 12.50 
“1 Ae ae 12.00@ 22.50 
Fillers— 
Common............ 3.00@ 4.30 
I hed k cca 4.00@ 8.00 
Nis sad ven es 8.00@ 12.00 
Wrappers— 
Common............ 8.00@ 12 50 
Medium ............ 12.50@ 17.50 
RET ENS. 17.50@ 35.00 
TT Sa eee ee 35.00@ 55.00 


CHARLOTTE PRODUCE MARKET. 


CuaRLoTtTsE, N. C., June 29, 1901. 


"UN a a $1.00 to $1.25 
CON ek es Spigihiaeca 60 to 65 
SS 60 to 90 
Wheat—seed ........ 1.00 
eee eee 75 

(Oo oe een 40 
Oats—seed........... 45 
Beans—clay ......... 1.25 
Potatoes—Irish...... 90 
Butter—per pound... 12% 
Lard—North Carolina 8 
Hides—grcen........ 5 to 5Y% 
Hides—dry flint..... 10to 12 
Hides—dry salt...... 10 

TS ee OR ies 10 to 11 
CO 1 ae es eee 9 to 10 


—_—_—___—= o ——- ge 


N. Y. FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 


New York, June 29, 1901. 
PEACHES, HARLY— 


N.C. pr to froarrier... 75 to 1.25 
Georgia, pr. to fr, car- 
OSI Pan ies Acar 75 to 1.75 
CHERRIES— 
Small, sweet, 8-lb. b’skt, 10 to 20 
Large, black, choice, 
S70. DABNOS.....-..% 40 to 50 
HUCKLEBERRIES— 
N.C. fancy large, dry, 
DING, GUAT. 0.6000 to 10 
N.C., ordinary, quart.. 5to 6 


BLACKBERIES, CULTIVATED— 
N.C., cultivated, fancy, 


large, GGATE. 064.5200 8to 9 
| N.C., curtivated, fair to 
SO00d, GUAPS. ..65.. 08. 5 to 7 
JORN— 
Sweet, N.C. per 100... 50 to 1.50 
Sweet, N. C. per case... 50 to 1.50 
CaBBAGE— 
Norfolk, per bbl, crate, 50 to 1.00 
SrRinG BEANS— ‘ 
Norfolk, wax, perbask, 30to. 75 
N.C., green,bush. bask, 40 to 60 
N.C., wax, bush. bask, 30to 50 


POTATOES — 
N.C. Rose,closely grad- 
OA, GROIDS «oii as es 
N.C. Chili white, fair 
CO MONO. 6555 ks cas 
N.C. Chili red, fair to 


2.00 to 2.25 
1.50 to 2.00 
1.50 to 1.75 
CucUMBERS— 
Forfolk, per basket... .1.25 to 1.75 
Aa ae 2.50 to 3.50 
North Carolina,per crte,1.25 to 1.50 
ToMATOES— 
Savannah, per carrier. .1.50 to 2.00 





Florida,fancy,per carier, 1,25 


The Progressive Farmer, July 2, 1901. 
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HOW TO FIND OUT. 


Fill a bottle or common glass with 
your water and let it stand twenty- 
four hours; a sediment or settling 
indicates an unhealthy condition of 
the kidneys ; if it stains the linen it 
is evidence of kidney trouble; too 
frequent desire to pass it, or pain in 
the back is also convincing proof 
that the kidneys and bladder are out 
of order. 
WHAT TO DO. 

There is comfort in the knowledge 
so often expressed that Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, the great kidney and 
bladder remedy, fulfills every wish 
in curing rheumatism, pain in the 
back, kidneys, liver, bladder and 
every part of the urinary passage. 
It corrects inability to hold water 
and scalding pain in passing it, or 
bad effects following use of liquor, 
wine or beer, and overcomes that 
unpleasant necessity of being com- 
pelled to go often during the day, 
and to get up many times during 
the night. The mild and the extra- 
ordinary effect of Swamp-Root is 
soon realized. It stands the highest 
for its wonderful cures of the most 
distressing cases. If you need a 
medicine you should have the best. 
Sold by druggists in fifty-cent and 
one-dollar sizes. 

You may havea sample bottle of 
Swamp-Root and a book that tells 
more about it, both sent absolutely 
free by mail. Address Dr. Kilmer 
& Co., Binghamton, N. Y. When 
writing mention that you read this 
generous offer in the Raleigh Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 





When you write to advertisers, 
mention The Progressive Farmer. 











BEST MEDICINE FOR BLOOD ODIS- 
ORDERS. 


Mrs. J. R. Boudwin, a housekeeper, aged 
twenty-nine years, living at 2139 Sharswood 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., writes: “It is with 
a feeling of gratitude that I offer you this 
unsolicited testimonial of the efficacy of 
Ripans Tabules. I was for three years a 
sufferer with eczema and after trying regu- 
lar practitioners’ remedies and getting no 
relief I was told by a neighbor to try Ripans 
Tabules. It took some time and quite a 
number of cartoons but Iam more than rat- 
isfled with the results and I want all the 
world to know what I have discovered. It 
is that Ripans Tabules is the best medicine on 
earth for all blood disorders and the beauty 
of it is they are within the reach of the poor- 
est. You can use this if you think best. 





There is scarcely any condition of ill-health 
that is not benefited by the occasional use 
of R'I:P-A‘N’S Tabule, and the price, 10 for 
5 cents, does not bar them from any home or 
justify any one in enduring ills that are easily 
cured. For sale by druggists. 














UNIVERSITY 
OF NORTH CAROLINA. 





= 
THE HEAD OF 
THE STATE’S EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMERT, a" 
LAW, MEDICINE, PHARMACY. 
Eighty-five scholarships 
teachers and ministers’ sons. Loans for the 
needy. 527 Students. 43 Instructors. New Dormi- 
tories, Water Works, Central Heating System. 
$120,000 spent in improvements in 1900 and 1901. 
4@-Fall Term begins September 9, 1901. 
Address, F. P. VEMABLE, President, 
CHAPEL WILL, W. C. 


MIDGET HARNESS RIVETER. 





Free tuition to 













Complete repair shop in one 
tool. Will not wear out. 
Punches the hole, drivesand 
clinches at one operation. 
Mm Every horse owner, livery- 
im man, teamster will buv on 


Y4g fit with big boxof rivets will 
a be sent for only 50 cents. 
SOUTHERN NOVELTY & DIST. CO., Dept. G., 
PORTSMOUTH, VA. 








EACE INSTITUTE 


ano Conservatory of Music, 
RALEIGH, W. C. 


Select school for girls. Conducted by 
aM. A.of University of Virginia. Terms 
to suit you. Send for catalogue. 


Greensboro Female College, 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


LITERARY AND BUSINESS COURSES. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, ART AND ELOCUTION, 
LITERARY COURSE AND ALL LIVING 
EXPENSES $200.00 PER YEAR. 

Fall Session begins Septemper 11th, 1901. 

Catalogue on Application, 

















WRITERS, 
CORRESPONDENTS or 
REPORTERS 


Wanted everywhere. Stories, news, ideas, 
poems. illustrated articles, advance news, 
rawings, paaeerenns, unique articles, etc. 
etc., purchased. Articles revised and repared 
for publication. Books published. Bend for 
jen os and full information before sending 
articles. : 


THE BULLETIN PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
NEW YORK. 


TO SHOW PEERLESS ATLAS OF 
OF THE WORLD TO BUSINESS 
MEN. 
God per aotis. Send one dime for terms and 
cash due bill. Address J. E. RUE, 
P.O. Box 4. Littleton, N.C. 
J. E, Rue is reliable, and any business en- 
trusted to him will be faithfully carried out. 
Signed McM. Furgerson, Postmaster; F. A. 
Fetter, Agent Southern Express Co.; J. H 








DRED PEACOCK, President. 


Norman, Register of Deeds; S. M. Gary 
| Clerk Superior Court. 





YADKIN VALLEY INSTITUTE, 
BOONVILLE, N. C. 





A school for boys and girls, healthfull 
Only a few miles from the Blue Ridge. 
tellectual discipline. 
velop power and character in every student. 


cessfully. 


Expenses ma, 


Write for Catalogue. Address: 


Personal attention given to each pupil. 


be reduced to Twenty-Five Dollars for the term. 
257 students, from 24 counties in four States, 


located in one of the best sections of North Carolina. 
oted for its excellent moral trainin 


and thorough in- 
The aim of this school is to de- 


We try to make our pupils realize that thorough 
scholarship and strong Christian character prepare boys and girls to 


ght the battle of life suc- 


FALL SESSION OPENS AUGUST 13, 1901. 
Total Expenses for the Term, only FORTY-ONE DOLLARS. 


attended last year. Arrange to enter August 38. 


R. B. HORN, Principal, ®°Rvitte. 





DO YOU RAISE POULTRY? 





of the Farm and Fireside. 


NEW AND 
COMPLETE 














MER one year for only $1.20. 
Address : 





PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED.— 
to date illustrations from designs made for this book. The illustrations 
of poultry-houses cannot be surpassed, as they combine practically every 
known design, both cheap and elaborate. 


TO MASTER THE SUBJECT AND MAKE MONEY, READ 
Aitooo— THE COMPLETE POULTRY BOOK. 


The Complete Poultry Book contains just what the poultry-raiser or 
the prospective poultry-raiser wants to know. It contains the best thought 
on this subject of C. E. Thorne, Director of the Ohio Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station, and of P. H. Jacobs, now and for many years poultry editor 


Contains a very large number of up 


INCUBATOR.—Plans are given 
for making a practical working in- 
cubator, hundreds of them being 
now in use. 

BROODER.—Plans are also given 
for making a brooder, these plans 
alone being worth many times the 
cost of the book. Thousands of 
brooders have been made according 
to these plans and sold for $8 each. 

BREEDS.—All the different breeds 
are described and illustrated and 
their merits and demerits frankly 
discussed. The best breeds for 
raising broilers, best for layers, best 
for hatching and best for gen- 
eral purposes are pointed out, 
and the reasons for their selection 
given. 

DISEASES OF POULTRY are ful- 
ly described and the proper remedies 
prescribed. A chaper which will 
save money for you. 


HOW TO MARKET THE PRODUCT is an important subject which 
is discussed from the standpoint of experience, and raisers are instructed 
how to get top prices fof their product. 

PRACTICAL PONTS.—That which characterizes this book and sets it 

apart from all others on the same subject it its intensely practical treat- 
ment of the poultry business from the standpoint of experience. 
tains something valuable for everybody interested in poultry, whether 
they keep a dozen hens or one thousand hens. 
It contains special chapters on Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, Pigeons, etc. 
| For the purpose of the general poulrty raiser it is the most complete, most 
| up to-date and most practical poulrty book ever published, giving just the 
information every poultry-raiser wants. 

We are now prepared to make this offer: Send us $1 in new subscrip 
tions (not your own) to THk ProGressive FARMER or $2 in renewals (other 
than your own) and we will send you a copy free prepaid. 

We will send any one a copy of this work and THe ProGressivE Far- 
First come, first served. Order at once. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


It con- 


RALEIGH, N. ©. 


7 


$y 


ALLIANCE PRICE-LIST. 


—— 


SUBJECT TO MARKET FLUCTUATIONS, 


SEWING MACHINES, 





Light-Running, 
Almost Noiseless, 
Easily Operated, 
Self-Threading Shuttle, 
Self-Setting Needle, 
Automatic Bobbin Winder, 
Tension Relese, 
Positive Feed, Ect. 
f@FFull Set of Attachments with 
each Machine. 





GROCERIES. 

Sewing Machines— 

PERO VOR BUIRRGG so cccerscssceseccssocssotusssssanncsel 18 
Empress, Drop Head 
Hillsboro ..... 15 




















Low Grade Rio. 





Flour— 
Blair’s Best 
RINE ccsccssntesecansessovcsnssescensescesqunsienaiania 
Dandy 
EE iaiwi niiisitie ser vesnnecennsenheanan 
Princess 

Suga: and Molasses— 

COTERUIRIOR SUBRP........05scocesvrcocestncceones 




















sceseedesevces 
Molasses and Syrup in 4% 
above bbl. prices. 


Kerosene, Alladin............... 

= Standard White 
Black Pe r, best sifted 
Soda, Baking— 
Bi Carb, Nickie pigs. 60 ib 

Jarb, Nickle 8 8 per case......2 
Bi Carb, in aamnrted 5 kkgs., 60 1b case ...... b 
Starch: Celluloid, per 44 Case............ .cccoores ~ 
Elastic Starch, per 34 CAse...........06 secceeseereell 
Ivory Starch, per 4 case 
Tobacco— 
Plum Tobacco 
Grepe 


Fig 
Battle Ax“ 


Grits and Hominy— 
Per barrel..... 


rrels 2c. per gallon 





x 





BERs SRsss. 

















vy 








es 





Rolled Oats— 
Per barrel 
WE sisscssie 
Lake Fish— 
100 lb kegs 
80 “ “ 














Lard— 
Pure Lard, in tierces................ 
Compound Lard in tierces..................66 dee 
The above Lard in following packages— 
Tubs, 80 lbs. ec. over tierces. 
Tubs, 55 lbs. ge over tierces. 
Pails, 20 lbs. 4c. over tierces. 
Cans, gross weight: 
50 Ib. case of 2 cans, 4c. over tierces, 
20 lb, case of 4 cans, $5e- over tierces. 
Ac. 





10 lb. case of 6 cans, over tierces, 





SEEDS. 
Choice, per bushel....... #4 
he ee a Trade ox, “ 
warf Essex pe, per pound.... 
Winter Rye, per — 
German Millit (bags 15e. extra)— 

“ “ Choice, per bushel ............... 
Trade Mark ‘* 
Hungarian Millet............... On| \Ghanmontanans 

COLD STORAGE SEED POTATOES. 


Crimson Clover, 
“ “ 


ad 








“ “ 


SaR BERS 


—e 






Early Rose, for July plenting, per bbl......$8.00 

Empire State, (Late), per bbl..................... 3.00 

Carman No. 3, “ “inesscaciee 3.00 
Turnip Seed— 

5e. perounce, lie. per 4 pound. 

40c. per pound by mail. 

HARDWARE. 

Dixie Plows, Boy 00 
Stonewall, Cotton Plow...... 65 
Climax, - Me . dnenks 65 
Malleable Clevises, per dozen.... 65 
PIOW DOME, POF TD, .cccoscoasserecscconcce 10 
Back Band, webb, good, per rol 2 50 
B. B. Buckles, per dozen............ 75 
Plow Singletrees “ oo... 22 
Plow Lines, good, per pair...... 17% 
“ “ 


common. per pai 
Clark’s Cutaway Harrows, 
Solid Disk Harrows—(Prices on application), 








Snaith’s Pat. Pevod Cutters.......ccccrcccsccccecccses $2 50 
Cook Stoves— 
No, 7—18, with ware.... 11 00 
No. 7—20, *“ oP ease 12 00 
No. 8—18, ‘“ a 12 00 
No. 8—20, *“ Oh es eguhadebeannhasasieevanelnaeee 13 


Poultry Netting— 



















TD IGE WIGS, TOE TOL c ccscrcsincdseedcckosescsnenses 60 

2 “ “ . was . a7 

36 “ “ “ = 1 80 

48 “ “ “ce - 2 40 

60 “ “ “ 4 38 oo 

m2 6 NOs nistdigachssonsaahihehataabeeane 3 60 
Wire Field Fencing—(Prices on application). 
Smooth and Barbed WiTe...........0..s.scscsccscseees 3 6 
Dump Carts— 

BEC 1k ie OUD os cantenntasnagesdoaesessisosieaanansaaae 00 

aga 22 00 
Steel Axle— 

No. 21, 14% inch axle.... 00 

No, 23, 13% “ boars 00 
Cart Wheels and Axles— 

St BINED IIE ca cotensodecccecenssececsconincsbeanetalannnion ll 00 

3 inch “6 12 
Steel Axles— 

1% inch axles 12 00 

RRR ei yh cssas-cantacccartectven con anes cs ee 
Wagons, delivered prices, One-horse wagon, 

thimble skein— 

No. 8, 214 DUAR BONE. coscinseisasqueiaeannsaantael 22 60 

No. 10, 2% imch skein...............cccscsesccsseereendd OO 

BED Ein i TCR CU ysis cissenssascsosecnssnnkanectnn 29 50 
Steel Axles— 

a a ee 23 50 

No. 11, 15% in.. 26 50 

BA, Bel EE ae aXe skansanaNsacdadvapie snsoncapsuuanenaskneenkee 30 & 
Two-Horse Wagon, Thimble Skein— 

No. 2, 234 inch skein 32 50 

No, 4, 3 6 “ 39 50 

No. 6,3% “ “ 50 50 
Steel Axle— 

NO. 8, 1G iM... .eccssseceersrensersescessennnnracsonen sessnsens 33 56 

MDL I, UIE BEE hosodacakonaneonnans dh cochenscnepannssensnnnsennnel 40 50 

BO Wh OIA. «sa acassbinesan acakedadanadenanasdaabebaien ae 

Buggies and Harness. 
Prices on application, 

Shovels— 


Common each .............000 
Iron Age Cultivators 
Field Hoes, per dozen 


Barbed Wire, per 100 lbs 
aa W rite for prices on anything you want, 








T. B. PARKER, 8. B. A., 
HILLSBORO, N. C. 
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The Poultry Yard. 


Horticulture. 





LEARNING WHILE INVESTING. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Poultry and egg raising is emi- 
nently adapted to the person with 
small capital who is anxious that the 
investment pay without too great 
risk. One may begin in the most 
humble way in poultry raising, and 
then gradually increase the size of 
the plant as conditions warrant. It 
is really a case of learning a business 
while slowly investing capital in 1t. 
And this is really the best and most 
sensible way of approaching the 
business. To start in with all the 
capital invested at first, and then 
learn later by bitter experience is 
just the way to get discouraged and 
find that there is no money in the 
business. With the smallest amount 
of capital one can gointo the busi- 
ness, especially if there is a suitable 
place at hand for the work. One 
can rent asmall poultry farm, and 
then learn by experience, even rais- 
ing fruits and vegetables the first 
few years to help pay the expenses 
of living. Ultimately, however, the 
ambition should be placed on chicken 
and egg raising for the purpose of 
mastering it as a specialty. 

Let one begin with fifty hens, and 
find out the first season what can be 
done with that number. From this 
stock he can prepare his next season’s 
increase without further calling 
upon his capital. By a method of 
exchange of eggs with neighbors 
near or distant new blood can be in- 
troduced, and there will not be much 
danger oi closeinbreeding. In many 
places there isa regular system of 
exchange of eggs in this way, and at 
very little expense new breeds are 
constantly being added. From the 
fifty hens of the first season the flock 
can be increased to 200 for the sec- 
ond. If you have been successful 
with the fifty, you are probably pre- 
pared the second year to handle 200, 
especially if proper houses and yards 
“ave been prepared in advance. That 


: * as Very essential, and throughout the 


whole development of the business 
never neglect to increase the quar- 
ters of the hens and chickens in pro- 
portion to their increase in numbers. 
With plenty of accommodations, and 
fair success the second year, the be- 
ginner might well increase his stock 
to 500 for the third year. The fourth 
year he might go up to 700 or 800, 
and the fifth season round out the 
business with an even thousand. 
When you have reached that num- 
ber the jplant is a pretty good sized 
one, and its further increase must be 
made gradually. There are poultry 
farms of five and ten thousand hens, 
but the owners have learned by care- 
ful experience how to handle such 
numbers in the most economical 
‘way. Any beginner of course can 
grow up to such proportions if he 
has the push and go, and the good 
business common sense which enables 
him to raise and sell to the best pos- 
sible advantage. 

The farmer can make poultry pay 
only by giving them the same atten- 
tion that he gives his farm crops. 


ee ee 


TO NON-SUBSCRIBERS. 


If the person to whom this copy of 
The Progressive Farmer issent is not 
asubscriber, this number is sent asa 
sample, as an invitation to subscribe. 

* The small sum of two cents per week 
will make it a regular visitor to 
your home—three months, 25 cents; 
six months, 50 cents; one year, $1. 
And any Carolina or Tennessee far- 
mer subscribing now who feels at 
expiration of subscrption that he has 
not received full value, may have his 
money back for the asking. 








Snell tes ka et nine. amon 
Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 


Prepared 
exclucive- 
ly by J. E, 
Gombault 
ex-Veteri- 
nary Sur- 
geontothe 

Frenck 
Govern- 
ment Stud 






2 Mas tee T\ eens 


UPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OF FIRING 
Impossible to Blister any nee or Diemish. The 
safest pest, lister ever used, Takes the place 


or severe action. Removes 
Blemishes from Horses or Cattle. 






‘or mi 


ell Bunches or 
As A EMEDY for Rheumatism 
ote in eae recat. te., itisinvaluable, 
WE GUARANTE that one tablespoonful of 
CausTic BALSAM wi! 

prod results than a 


1 
uce more actual whole bottle of 
any liniment or spavin cure mixture ever made 
Every bottle of Caustic Balgam sold is Warran- 
tod to give satisfaction, Wises tos per bott!e. Sold 
rucgists, or sent by exprese, charges paid, with ful 
rections for its use. Send for descriptive ciroulurs 
testimonials, etc, @Address 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS O0,, Cleveland, ©!io 
CA, PR Rk 
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STRAWBERRY GROWING AT THE SOUTH. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

The strawberry is not as easy to 
raise at the South as it is at the 
North. Weeds and grass are more 
rampant under Southern suns than 
in cooler regions, requiring more cul- 
tivation. There are also fewer varie- 
ties that succeed at the South. In- 
deed the strawberry is an exotic on 
the alluvial lands of the far South. 
Its natural home is amid the hills of 
the central part of the country. In 
fact this fruit is singularly partial 
to hills. There is not, I believe, a 
hill country in the world in which it 
is not found growing in a wild state. 
In the torrid zone it has to climb 
higher to find its habitat, being 
found there on the mountain slopes. 
Though if the strawberry calls for 
more judgment and labor from the 
Southern grower, it also, asa rule, 
yields him far more profit than it 
does his Northern brother. The ear- 
liness with which his fruit ripens 
and the quickness and cheapness of 
transportation in refrigerator cars, 
enables him to reach a comparatively 
bare {market and usually to realize 
good prices. 

But to avail himself of this ad- 
vantage he must, as above stated, 
have the right varieties and culti- 
vate them right. A great many of 
the finest varieties of strawberries 
do not succeed very far South. Some 
very large kinds that do thrive there 
are too soft to bear the long trans- 
portation necessary to reach North- 
ern markets. Firmness is not as 
essential as it was before the perfec- 
tion of refrigerator transportation. 

Varieties too soft for the old mode 
of shipment can now be carried 
safely. Still it is a most valuable 
quality when combined with other 
good ones, such as productiveness, 
size and color. 

The Hoffman is the ideal Southern 
shipping berry. With large size it 
combines unsurpassed firmness and 
brilliancy of coloring and extreme 
earliness. The plants are vigorous 
and uncommonly free from disease. 
While not as productive as the Lady 
Thompson the high prices and good 
profits realized for years on the Hoff- 
man at Charleston proves its very 
great value. 

No variety has ever set the world 
agog as the Lady Thompson has. 
The vigor, vitality and productive 

ness of this variety is truly marvel- 
ous, What is singular about it, that 
these qualities seem to be on the in- 
crease instead of the wane as is the 
case with nearly all new kinds. 

The Lady Thompson will grow and 
bear on soil too poor and thirsty to 
produce any other variety with any 
degree of success. And while many 
quarrel with its qualities, all plant 
more or less of it. 

Brandywine combines much of 
the firmness and brilliant coloring of 
Hoffman with the productiveness of 
the Lady Thompson. In size it sur 

passes either. Excepting the few 
localities in which the Brandywine 
plants are held not to thrive this is 
one of the most profitable varieties 
that can be grown at the South. 
Brandywine differs from both Hoff- 
man and Lady Thompson in that it 
also does well at the North, the two 
latter varieties being like fish out of 
water when carried out of their nat- 
ural habitat—the South. 

Excelsior, an extremely early 
variety, is very similar to its parent, 
the Hoffman, but far more produc- 
tive. Like Brandywine it succeeds 
generally over the whole country, 
except a few places at the far South 
where the plant is not thrifty. 

Newnan is still planted by some 
Florida growers who value it for its 
fiue shipping qualities. But few are 
grown elsewhere. 

Cloud, on account of its remark- 
able healthfulness of plant growth, 
is popular in many parts of the 
South. It is a good sized, firm, well 
colored berry and very productive 
in some regions. It fails at the 
North. 

There are other varieties of straw 
berries that succeed at the Sonta. 
Those mentioned above are simply 
the leading ones. 

The Southern strawberry grower 
has one more advantage than those 
mentioned at the beginning of this 
paper. He does not have to wait 
twelve montus or more to reap the 
fruits of Lis toil. The Florida grower 
can set Lis plants infalland gather a 
full crop inthespring. While grow- 
ers in the central South cannot real- 
ize as quickly as this, they can plant 
in fall, gather a pretty fair crop the 
next spring and a full crop a year 
later. 
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Well manured and well prepared 
soil is most important where plants 
are set in fall with a view to a crop 
the following spring. Good, well 
rooted plants are no less essential. 
The size of the crop the following 
spring depends chiefly upon the size 
of the plants. As the growing period 
between fall and spring is short, it 
is all important to have the best of 
plants on good soil to start with. 

While large success has been en- 
tertained by manuring poor land 
just before planting, it is always bet- 
ter when possible to plant on soil 
which was thoroughly manured for 
some summer crop. The fertility 
will then be well incorporated with 
the soil and in condition for the im- 
mediate use of the plants. 

There is no better manure for fall 
set plants than cotton seed meal, 
say 500 to 700 pounds an acre in the 
drill. This should be followed be- 
fore blooming time by a soluble fer- 
tilizer rich in potash. A good form- 
ula is, per acre: 

100 pounds sulphate of potash. 

100 pounds nitrate of soda. 

300 pounds acid phosphate. 

Mix well and apply broadcast over 
plants when dormant. If in a grow- 
ing state apply around and between 


them. 
O. W. BLACKNALL. 


Vance Co., N. C. 
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FIRE BLIGHT OF APPLE AND PEAR. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer, 
The young twigs and even large 
branches of apparently healthy ap- 
ple and pear trees which may be 
loaded with young fruit often turn 
black and shrivelup. This disease 
is always worse in wet seasons, and 
where bees abound. It rarely at- 
tacks young or non-bearing trees. 
The disease usually begins at the tip 
of a flowering twig and progresses 
downwards until it has killed the en- 
tire branch or even the whole tree. 
Fire blight is caused by a species 
of. microbe, Bocillus amylovorus. 
This is very similar to the microbe 
which causes typhoid fever and hog 
cholera. As we cannot get medicine 
into trees, and sprays or washes on 
the outside are of no value in this 
case, the only remedy is to cut off 
and burn the dead twigs and branches 
to prevent the disease from spread- 
ing. 

Orchardists should watch care- 
fully for the first appearance of the 
characteristically blackened twigs 
and immediately cut them off three 
to five inches below the lowest dead 
wood. Itis necessary to cut so far 
below because the microbes are in 
the green wood next to the dead 
wood. 

Unless prompt cutting out is prac 
ticed this disease is liable to kill an 
entire orchard in a few years. 

The Leconte pear is the tree most 
frequently attacked by this microbe. 
From this pear the disease spreads 
to apple and quince trees. Destroy 
all Leconte pears. They are no good 


any how. 
GERALD McCarTHy. 
N. C. Dep’t of Agriculture. 


RURAL FREE DELIVERY OF MAIL, 





It is stirring up the American 
farmer as he has never before been 
stirred. He is becoming a business 
man as well as a soil-tiller, and it is 
only a question of time, and a very 
short time at that, when he will 
emancipate himself from the preju- 
dices, narrowness and other ‘‘coun- 
try peculiarities’? which have char- 
acterized him from time immemo- 
rial. He is rising and learning, and 
instead of toiling from dawn to dark, 
like a beast of burden, following in 
the old rut made by his forefathers, 
he is reading, inquiring, studying, 
experimenting and improving his 
methods, and it is plainly evident 
that he is beginning to make twvu 
blades of grass grow where one grew 
before. Furthermore, the ‘signs of 
the times’’ indicate that he will not 
much longer consent to be taxed on 
the right hand and on the left for 
the benefit of officials who make laws 
and methods of procedure as com- 
plex as possible in order to mystify 
him and compel him to pay them an 
exorbitant price fer doing what any 
intelligent man should be able to do 
without assistance. As I note the 
rapid advance of agriculture and the 
swift passing of the slave life of the 
farmer, I often wish I was again 
young, so that I might enjoy in its 
entirety the great advantages and 
broader life that have come to him. 
But there is some satisfaction in 
knowing that one has lived in the 
period of transition from the old to 
the new, and done all he could to 
bring it about.—Fred Grundy, in 
Farm and Fireside. 
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AGIRCULTURAL GLEANINGS. 


The creameries operating in Ne- 
braska north of the Platte have com- 
bined and will build a creamery at 
Omaha with a capacity of 3,000,000 
pounds of butter a year. The new 
equipments for the creamery will 
cost $20,000. They will rent a build- 
ing at first and afterwards build upon 
their own plans on railroad tracks 
so the cream can be handled without 
using wagons. 





The agricultural exports of the 
United States have increased over 
six million dollars the past year and 
these exports form 63.55 per cent. of 
our total exports. This is an in- 
crease of 4.4 per cent. in the past 
year. Our manufacturing exports 
have decreased in about the same 
proportion. A comparison of the 
figures ahows that the products of 
agriculture are by far our most im- 
portant articles of export. 








Business Notices. 


THE STATISTICS OF THE STATE NORMAL 
COLLEGE. 





We have received the catalogue of 
the State Normal and Industrial Col- 
lege at Greensboro. The statistical 
table of the catalogue discloses some 
interesting facts in connection with 
the institution. 

The 407 students in the coilege last 
year came from 77 counties in North 
Carolina and from four States. Of 
these 130, or nearly one-third, de- 
frayed their own expenses, and 86 
had previously taught in public or 
private schools; 363 received their 
preparatory training, partially or 
entire, in the public shools, and 242, 
or over 59 per cent., stated that they 
would not have attended any North 
Carolina college if they had not be- 
come students of the State Normal 
and Industrial College. The students 
came from all walks of life. The 
table shows that their fathers are 
divided into the following callings: 
Farmers 137, merchants 45, clergy- 
men 11, physicians 12, druggists 2, 
teachers 3, lawyers 10, lumber deal- 
ers 5, traveling salesmen 10, manu- 
facturers 14, mechanics 7, railroad 
agents 2, steamboat agents 1, clerks 
3, insurance agents 6, postmasters 2, 
civil engineers 2, editors 1, tobacco- 
nists 3, bookkeepers 4, liverymen 2, 
tailors 1, government officials 9, mis- 
cellaneous 19, retired 5. The fath- 
ers of 91 students are reported as 
dead. 
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VALUABLE FARM BOOKS. 


Principles of Agriculture. By Prof. 
L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University. 
Handsomely illustrated. 300 pages. 
Price, $1.25. 


We really do not believe that the 
average North Carolina farmer can 
anywhere invest $1.25 to better ad- 
vantage than by sending that 
amount to us for a copy of Prof. L. 
H. Bailey’s ‘Principles of Agricul- 
ture.’’ This is a work which tells 
the ‘‘whys und wherefores’’—the 
principles—of the ‘‘business’’ of 
farming. Itis written by a manof 
great ability who knows his subject 
by long years of actual experience 
and scientific study. The farmer 
who secures a copyof this work 
and studies it during his spare 
moments this summer will not only 


find much pleasure thereby, but will 
find greater interest in his work, a 
broader view of his profession and 
the probability of making many 
more dollars as a result of his study. 
There are many books upon the 
market, but not for many years, we 
firmly believe, has one been issued 
which the average reader of this 
paper so badly needs. The work is 
handsomely bound, well illustrated, 
clearly printed and contains 300 
pages. Send us $1.25 and geta copy. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 

A SPECIAL PRICE. 


We have now decided to send a 
copy of this valuable work and u 
year’s subscription to The Progress 
ive Farmer to any address for only 
$2. This offer is made at a sacrifice 
in the hope of placing the work in 
the hands of more ot the thousands 
who need it. 
¥ertilizers. By Edward W. Voor- 

hees, Professor of Agriculture in 

Rutger’s College and Director of 

the New Jersey Experiment Sta- 

tion ; 335 pages. Price, $1. 

Thousands of dollars are wasted 
every year on fertilizers unsuited to 
the land to which it is applied, which 
money might be saved to the farm 
ers by reading this book. 

We will also senda copy of ‘Fer- 
tilizers,’’ with The Progressive Far- 
mer one yeur for $1.85. Or on the 
two books we make this— 

SPECIAL OFFER: 

We will send 
The Progressive Farmer 1 year $1.00 
Bailey’s ‘‘Principles of Agricul- 

ture”’ 





All for $2.80. 
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The BEST Threshing Outfit 


for a thresherman to buy and for a farmer to use is Farquhar © 
Sh Threshing Engine and the Farquhar pepaceter. Engines made irae 
4h. p. and up, and bine the ad tages of al fulengines. Easy steam. 
ersand develop more than rated horse-power. Have driver’s seat, foot-brake and 
two injectors. Separators of all styles and sizes for merchant 
threshing or farm use. Farquhar machines have all late 
improvements, they thresh and clean all kinds of grain 
pertectly. Catalogue of Engines, Threshing Machinery, 

Saw Mills and Agricultural Implements FREE. 











A. B. Farquhar Co., Ltd. 
York, Pa. 
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Fitted by Com nt Opticians by our 

New System of Home Examination B Y M A i L. 
Perfect Fit and Satisfaction Guaranteed. Beware of travelling 
OPTICIANS and FAKIRS whoruin your eyes. Write for Home Ex- 
amination Blanks and particulars, and save over one-half the cost. 


CLOBE OPTICAL CO., Baltimore, Md. 
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